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MEMOIRS OF DANIEL DE FOE.* 
(Concluded from page 7 ) 


Tue life of De Foe was chequered 
in a greater degree than is usual 
even with men who are placed in 
such circumstances as necessarily 
expose them to great vicissitudes. 
Ever disposed to seize the onper. 
tunity which presented itself of 
promoting or defending those 
great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, which he held 
so dear, he was regardless of 
the personal difficulties and dan- 
gers in which they might involve 
him. From riding in his coach, he 
was reduced to bankruptcy, im- 
prisonment, and the pillory; and 
from the pillory, where he stood 
as a state delinquent, he rose to 
the enjoyment of the confidence 
of Government, and to be em: 
ployed in special services of se- 
cresy and importance. His whole 
life is, in fact, full of incident 
and adventure; and had he writ- 
ten it himself, it would have been 
nearly as entertaining as his Ro- 
binson Crusoe. In Mr. Wilson, 
however, he has met with a bio- 
grapher, who has done full justice 
to his principles and character, 





and who has spared no pains to 
illustrate his actions, 

Every one knows that the Dissen- 
ters were placed in very perilous cir- 
cumstances at the commencement 
of the reign of Anne. She was a 
Stuart, and not only a partaker of 
their blood, but of their principles, 
which she held indeed with the 
weakness of her sex, but with its 
characteristic tenacity. To the 
Dissenters she believed she and 
her family owed no favour, and 
she was disposed to show them 
none that she could withhold. 
She was surrounded by persotis, 
as will always be the case in 
such circumstances, who fostered 
her prejudices instead of coun- 
téracting them, and who, had 
their wishes been gratified, would 
have involved the nation in a 
civil war for Church and Queen. 


«When her majesty first came to the 
crown, the administration of affairs was 
committed to a new set of men, as to the 
interest of patties, I mean, for some of 
the same persons were left in the minis- 
try, Her majesty, like a wise princess, 
declared in terms as explicit as posible, 
her resolution of governing the kingdom 
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with a steady and unblassed justice, but 
with a strict regard to all parties as to 
property, and as to liberty both civil and 
ecclesiastical. “Tis true, her majesty ex- 
pressed in her first speech a true zeal and 
affection for the Charch of England, and 
in the most passionate and obliging terms, 
told them that they should be the nien of 
her favour; that she would screen the 
Dissenters, and take them into her pro- 
tection, they behaving themselves duti- 
fully and peaceably to the government ; 
but that the most zealous members of the 
Chnrch of England should be the most 
trusted, honoured, and employed by her, 
and the like. I confess, it is very surpris- 
ing, and would move any man to an an- 
usual degree, to reflect what use some 
gentlemen made of words so honestly de- 
signed, so candidly spoken, and so direct- 
ly pursued ; and on their mistake I must 
be allowed to ground a great many of the 
unhappy methods some gentlemen took 
to raise new divisions, and widen old 
breaches in the nation : whose success in 
the wicked endeavour brought us to the 
brink of an unseen snare, and left the na- 
tion in a most dangerous crisis; which, 
had it not been taken in time, would have 
endangered the whole government, and 
have bid fair for a re-revolution, into 
Popish and French slavery.’ In this 
passage, De Foe alludes to the precipi- 
tancy of the new ministers, who, says he, 
* ran themselves out of breath, till, Phe- 
ton like, they forced our English Jupiter 
to overturn them, to save the world from 
being set on fire by their headstrong fury 
and impolitic precipitation.” In drawing 
the inference, that the queen meant to 
at up the Dissenters to the fury of the 

igh-church party, De Foe says, ‘They 
committed one of the greatest absurdities 
imaginable, in that they must suppose her 
majesty what I have more manners than 
to mention ; when at the same time, the 
Dissenters had the royal promise for pro- 
tection, which they resolved not to forfeit 
by any undutiful behaviour whatsoever,’” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 5, 6. 


The clergy of that period had 
mostly forgotten the circumstances 
in which the church had been 
placed before the Revolution, and 
the services which the Dissenters 
had rendered to it. They had 
also forgotten the principles of the 
Revolution itself. They were 
mostly high Tories in politics, 
and, as a body, were much more 
disposed and fitted to promote 
the interests of party politics, 
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than to advance the religion of 
Jesus. 


“This heat and fary of the clergy 
went to that height, that even it became 
ludicrous, and attended with all the little 
excesses which a person elevated beyond 
the government of himself by some sud- 
den joy, is usually subject to. And, asa 
known author remarks, that upon the res- 
toration of King Charles II., the excesses 
and transports of the clergy and people 
ran out into revels, may-poles, and all 
manner of extravagancies; so, at this 
time, there were more may-poles set up 
in one year in England, than had been in 
twenty years before. Ballads for the 
church was another expression of their 
zeal, wherein generally, the chorus or 
burthen of the song was, ‘ Down with the 
Presbyterians.’ And to such a heighth 
were things brought, that the Dissenters 
began to be insulted in every place ; their 
meeting-houses and assemblies assaulted 
by the mob; and even their ministers 
and preachers were scarce admitted to 
pass the streets.’ ””— Vol. ii. p. 9. 


While party feuds ran high, 
De Foe, luckless wight that he 
was, published, anonymously, a 
political sqnib, entitled, ‘ The 
shortest Way with the Dissenters.” 


“In this piece of exquisite irony,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “ produced by De Foe 
upon this occasion, he so artfully con- 
cealed his design, that all parties were at 
first imposed upon. He began with such 
bitter reflections upon the Dissenters, and 
their principles, that it was for some time 
taken to be the work of a violent church- 
man, and met with applause from some 
of that party in the two Universities. He 
tells his readers, ‘ It is now near four- 
teen years that the glory and peace of the 
finest and most flourishing church in the 
world has been eclipsed, buffeted, and 
disturbed by a sort of men, whom God, 
in his Providence, has suffered to insult 
over her, and bring her down. These 
have been the days of her humiliation 
and tribulation. She has borne, with an 
invincible patience, the reproach of the 
wicked, and God has at last heard her 
prayers, and delivered her from the op- 
pression of the stranger. And now they 
find their day is over, their power gone, 
and the throne of this nation possessed by 
a royal, English, true and ever-constant 
member of, and friend to, the church. 
Now they find that they are in danger of 
the Church of England’s just resent- 
ments, they cry out, peace, union, for- 
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bearance, and charity ; as if the church 

had not too long harboured her enemies 

under her wing and nonrished the vipe- 
t 


rous brood, till they hiss and fly iu the 
face of the mother that cherished them. 
No, gentlemen, the time of mercy is past ; 
your day of gies is over; you should 
have practised peace, and moderation, 
and charity, if you expected any your- 
selves.’ 

“In order to furnish arguments for 
proceeding against the Dissenters with the 
utmost severity, De Foe takes a review 
of their conduct in the vragen | reigns, 
aggravating it in terms of the bitterest 
reproach ; whilst he extols, in equally 
strong language, the lenity and forbear- 
ance of the church. The minds of men 
must have been strangely obtuse, not to 
perceive the irony of the following pas- 
sage: ‘ The first execution of the laws 
against Dissenters in England, was in the 
days of King James I. And what did it 
amount to? Truly, the worst they suf- 
fered was, at their own request, to let 
them go to New-England, and erecta 
colony, give them great privileges, defend 
them against invaders, and receive no 
taxes nor revenue from them. This was 
the cruelty of the Church of England. 
Fatal lenity! Had King James sent all 
the Puritans in England away to the 
West Indies, we had been a national un- 
mixed church. To requite the lenity of 
the father, they take up arms against the 
son; conquer, pursue, take, imprison, 
and at last put to death the anointed 
of God, and destroy the being of go- 
vernment! In the days of King Charles 
II, how did the church reward their 
bloody doings with lenity and mercy? 
King Charles came in all mercy and love, 
cherished them, preferred them, with- 
held the rigour of the law, and often- 
times, even against the advice of his par- 
liament, gave them liberty of conscience. 
And how did they requite him with the 
villanous contrivance to depose and mur- 
der him, and his successor, at the Rye- 
plot? King James II. as if mercy was 
the inherent quality of the family, began 
his reign with unusual favour to them. 
Nor could their joining the Duke of Mon- 
mouth against him, move him to do him- 
self justice upon them: But that mista- 
ken prince thought to win them by gen- 
tleness and love. How they requited 
him all the world knows.’”—Vol. ii. pp. 
51, 52. 


As the cure of these evils in 
Church and State which the Dis- 
senters produced, he finally pro- 

ses to hang their ministers, and 
Danish the people. 
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“ ¢ Tis vain to trifle,’ he says, ‘in this 
matter. The light, foolish handling of 
them by fines, is their glory re advan- 
tage. If the gallows instead of the 
Compter, and the gallies instead of the 
fines, were the reward of going to a con- 
venticle, there would not be so many suf- 
ferers. The spirit of martyrdom is over. 
They that will go to church to be chosen 
sheriffs and mayors, would go to forty 
churches rather than be hanged. If one 
severe law was made and punctually exe- 
cuted, that whoever was found at a con- 
venticle should be banished the nation 
and the preacher be hanged, we shoul 
soon see an end of the tale ; they would 
all come to church ; and one age would 
make us all one n. To talk of five 
shillings a month for not coming to the 
sacrament, and one shilling a week for 
not coming to church, is such a way of 
converting people as never was known. 
This is selling them a liberty to t e838 
for so much money. If it be not a crime 
why don’t we give them full license ? And 
if it be, no price ought to compound for 
the committing it; for that is selling a 
liberty to people to sin against God and 
the government. We hang men for tri- 
fles, and banish them for things not worth 
naming ; but an offence against God and 
the Church, against the welfare of the 
world, and the dignity of religion, shall 
be bought off for five shillings. This is 
such a shame to a Christian government, 
that, ’tis with regret, I transmit it to pos- 
terity.’”-- Vol. ii. pp. 54, 55. 


This sixpenny brochure, strange 
as it may appear to us who live 
in these sober days, created a pro- 
digious ferment in Church and 
State. Both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters thought it serious; not a 
few of the former were mightily 
pleased with the proposal ; while 
the latter began to look very 
grave, and to prepare jackets and 
ergy for Tyburn and Smith- 

eld. Government took up the 
question, advertised a reward for 
the author, and on his delivering 
himself up, and assuring all parties 
that it was a joke, they were all 
so enraged at him, the Church at 
being disappointed, and the Dis- 
senters at Celene hoaxed, that it 
was resolved to give him the full 
benefit of the law, 


“ His wit having been construed into a 
12 
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libel by the grand jury, he was indicted at 
the Old Bailey sessions, the 21th of Fe- 
brnary, 1703, and proceeded to trial in the 
following July. Sir Simon Harcourt, who 
was Attorney-General, and conducted 
the prosecution, bore npon De Foe with 
great severity, which drew from him the 
tovowing emerke: ‘To hear of a gentle- 
man telling me the ‘ The shortest Way,’ 
was paving the way over the skulls of 
churchmen, that it is a crime to justify it, 
should have been said by no man but him 
who could first answer this question : 
Whether all that was ironically said in 
that book, was not seriously as well as 
with a malicious earnest, published with 
impunity in print a.hupdred times before 
and since? To say, then, that this was a 
crime, flies so much in the face of the 
churchmen, that it upbraids them with 
blowing up their own cause, and ruining 
their friends by a method they at the 
same time condemn in others. i this 
foot I again say, the book was just, its 
design fair, and all the facts charged up- 
on them very true.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 65. 


* Nothing but the utmost weakness, or 
wickedness, on the part of the bar, bench, 
and jury, can account for the issue of 
the trial. Such was the animosity that 
pervaded the rulers of the state, that it is 
— nothing would have availed in 

is defence ; for party-feeling pervaded 
even the seat of justice. This was ap- 
parent in the severity of his sentence, 
which was to the following purpose : That 
he pay a fine of 200 marks to the queen ; 
stand three times in the pillory ; be im- 
prisoned during the queen’s pleasure ; 
and find sureties for his good behaviour 
for seven years. 

“It has been justly remarked, that 
‘This very infamous sentence reflected 
much more dishonour on the Court by 
which it was pronounced, than upon De 
Foe upon whom it was inflicted.”, And so 
it was considered by many persons at the 
time; for he was guarded to the pillory 
by the populace, as if he was about to be 
enthr in a chair of state, and descen- 
ded from it with the triumphant acclama- 
tions of the surrounding multitude. In 
allusion to this, one of his adversaries has 
the following couplet : 

*The shouting crowds their advocate 


aul cas over infamy with fame.’ 

*¢ De Foe has himself told us, ‘ That the 
people, who were expected to treat him 
— ill, on the contrary pitied him, and 
wished those who set him there were 
placed in his room, and expressed their 
affections by loud shouts and acclamations 
when he was taken down.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 
67, 68, 69. 
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The issue of this ridiculous farce 
was, De Foe’s publishing a Hymn 
to the Pillory, and effectually con- 
verting the instrument of bis pu- 
nishment into the means of popu- 
larity and bonour. It stamped all 
parties with disgrace but the man 
for whom it was intended ; all the 
odium of his situation being trans- 
ferred to those who placed bim 
in it. 

We have given a longer detail 
of the circumstances of this affair 
than is quite convenient for our 
limits, not only because it is one 
of the most curious incidents in 
the life of this singular man, but 
because it shows more than even 
some affairs of greater moment, 
the peculiar spirit of the times. 
While the pillory inflicted no dis- 
grace on De Foe, his fine and im- 
prisonment interfered with his at- 
tention to business, and contri- 
buted to ruin his fortune. No- 
thing, however, could break the 
spirit of such a man. Even in 
Newgate he wrote, and he sung 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.” 


His reflections on his own history, 
and the statement which he gives 
of his principles, long after the 
period now adyerted to, present 
us with such a view of the man, 
that we must give them entire. 


**T ama stoick in whatever may be the 
event of things. I'll do and say what I 
think is a debt to justice and truth, with- 
out the least regard to clamour and re- 
proach ; and as I am utterly unconcerned 
at human opinion, the people that throw . 
away their breath so freely in censuring . 
me, may consider of some better improve- 
ment to make of their passions, than to .. 
waste them on a man, that is both above 
and below the reach of them. I know 
too much of the world to expect in 
it, and have learnt to value it too little to 
be concerned at the evil. I have gone 
through a life of wonders, and am the 
subject of a vast variety of providences ; 
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I have been fed more by miracle than 
Elijab, when the ravens were his pur- 
veyors. I have sometime ago summed 
up the scenes of my life in this distich : 


‘No man has tasted differing fortunes 


more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich 
and poor.’ 


“In the school of affliction I have 
learnt more philosophy than at the aca- 
demy, and more divinity than from the 
pulpit; in prison [I have learnt to know 
that liberty does not consist in open doors, 
and the free egress and regress of loco- 
motion. I have seen the rough side of 
the world as well as the smooth; and 
have in less than half a year, tasted the 
difference between the closet of a king, 
and the dungeon of Newgate. I have 
suffered deeply for cleaving to principles, 
of which integrity I have lived to say, 
none but those I suffered for, ever re- 
proached me with it. The immediate 
causes of my suffering have been the 
being betrayed by those I have trusted, 
and scorning to betray those who trusted 
me. Tothe honour of English gratitude, 
1 have this remarkable truth to leave be- 
hind me—that I was never so basely be- 
trayed, as by those whose families 1 had 
preserved from starving; nor so basely 
treated as by those I starved my own 
family to preserve. The same checquer 
work of fortune attends me still; the 
people I have served, and love to serve, 
cut my throat every day, because I will 
not cut the throat of those that have 
served and assisted me. Ingratitude has 
always been my aversion, and perhaps 
for that reason it is my exercise. 

* And now I live under universal con- 
tempt, which contempt I have learned to 
contemn, and have an uninterrupted jo 
in my soul; not at my being ssateased, 
but that no crime can be laid to my 
charge, to make that contempt my due. 
Fame, a lying jade, would talk me up, 
for LI know not what of courage; and 
they call me a fighting fellow. i despise 
the flattery; I profess to know nothing 
of it, farther than trath makes any man 
bold; and I acknowledge, that give me 
but a bad cause, and I am the greatest 
coward in the world. Truth inspires 
nature; and as in defence of truth, no 
honest man can be a coward, so no man 
of sense can be bold when he is in the 
wrong. He that is honest must be brave, 
and it is my opinion that a coward cannot 
be an honest man. In defence of truth 
I think (pardon me that I dare go no 


further, for who knows himself?) TI say, 
1 think L-could dare to die; but a child 
may beat me ifI amin the wrong. Gnilt 
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gives trembling to the hands, blushing to 
the face, and fills the heart with amaze- 
ment and terror. I question whether 
there is much, if any difference between 
bravery and cowardice, but what is 
founded in the principle they are engaged 
for; and I no more believe any man is 
born a coward, than that he is born a 
knave. Truth makes a man of courage, 
and guilt makes that man a coward, 

‘* Early disasters, and frequent turns 
of my affairs, have left me incumbered 
with an insupportable weight of debt ; 
and the remarkable compassion of some 
creditors, after continued offers of strip- 
ping myself naked by entire surrenders 
upon oath, have never given me more 
trouble than they were able, or less than 
they knew how; by which means most of 
the debts I have discharged, have cost 
me forty shillings in the pound, and the 
creditor half as much to recover. I have 
a large family, a wife and six children, 
who never want what they should enjoy, 
or spend what they ought to save. Under 
all these circumstances, and many more, 
too long to write, my only happiness is 
this: I have always been kept cheerful, 
easy, and quiet, enjoying a perfect calm 
of mind, clearness of thought, and satis- 
faction not to be broken in upon by what- 
ever may happen to me. If any man ask 
me how I arrived to it? I answer him, 
in short, by a constant serious application 
to the great, solemn, and weighty work 
of resignation to the will of heaven; by 
which let no man think I presume.”— 
Vol. iii. pp. 293 - 295. 

The person who does not see in 
this extract a character of no ordi- 
nary kind, and a mind of inflexi- 
ble firmness, must be destitute of 
all discernment. A man capable 
of writing in this manner must 
have been capable of deeds of 
daring, equal to conquest or to 
martyrdom. And such was De 
Foe. His was a soul of iron, in a 
casement of adamant, His princi- 
ples were of the sternest character, 
and the mind which formed them, 
was not to be deterred from avow- 
ing them by suffering or reproach, 

From the numerous and inte- 
resting facts collected by Mr. 
Wilson, it is impossible to doubt 
that De Foe contributed more 
than any one other individual at 
the beginning of the last century 
to restrain the violence of anti- 
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constitutional principles and feel- 
ings, and to secure for the Pro- 
testant Dissenters the full enjoy- 
ment of their civil and religious 
privileges. His pen was not only 
that of a ready, but of a power- 
ful writer. it could be grave 
or comic, caustic or gentle, as 
the circumstances required. The 
press then was not in the state in 
which it is now, and therefore the 
more credit is due to the indivi- 
dual who gave it such a direction 
as proved eminently beneficial to 
his country, though often injurious 
to himself. His services have 
long been forgotten, though the 
benefits which they conferred were 
neither few nor small. Mr. Wil- 
son’s concluding observations re- 
specting them deserve to be quoted. 


“If De Foe is known to posterity 
chiefly by those works of genius which he 
composed after this period, yet, it should 
not be forgotten that the active portion 
of his life, which he passed in politics, 
obtained him distinction with his contem- 
poraries, and entitle him to more notice 
‘than he has hitherto received. If the 
character of men, and of nations, is 
deeply affected by the possession or loss 
of liberty, as we are taught by the ex- 
amples of ancient and modern times, then 
we cannot estimate too highly the labours 
of those individuals who have illustrated 
and contended for its benefits. De Foe 
lived at a period when the liberties of his 
country were endangered, first of all by 
the measures of an arbitrary court; and 
afterwards, under the guidance of un- 
principled leaders, by a base and servile 
population, In both cases he stood in the 
gap, inspired by the genius of patriotism, 
and undaunted by persecution. His 
numerous productions in defence of civil 
and religious liberty, were of essential 
service in awakening attention to the 
subject, and abating the confidence of its 
opponents. By a skilful use of his ta- 
lents, he destroyed the strong holds of 
tyranny and priestcraft, and pointed out 
to his countrymen the truest sources of 
national prosperity. If it is in the nature 
of political en | to be little valued 
when the period of their usefulness has 


subsided ; still, we must not forget to 
cherish the memory of those by whom 
the benefit has been conferred. It has 
been justly remarked by one of our au- 
thor’s biographers, that ‘ Political writ- 


ings, like those of De Foe, which are 
calculated to promote the interests of 
general liberty, and not the private views 
of any particular party, are highly bene- 
ficial to human society, and may contri- 
bute more to’advance the common hap- 
piness of great communities, than an 
mere works of imagination.”— Vol. iii. 
pp» 387, 388. 


Neither our limits, nor the na- 
ture of our work, properly admit 
of our following the indefatigable 
biographer of De Foe into his 
numerous and interesting details 
respecting the works of fiction 
which were produced by this en- 
terprising and ingenious man. 
To them he is likely to be indebted 
for his fame in all future ages. It 
is honourable to his principles that 
there is nothing in them calculated 
to injure the morals of his readers ; 
and it is honourable to his genius, 
that they were all composed in 
the latest stage of his active and 
laborious life. 

On one subject we wish w 
could speak with greater confi+ 
dence than we feel able to do, 
We refer to the religious character 
of De Foe. Of his moral in- 
tegrity and independence, we have 
a very decided opinion; of his 
knowledge of religious truth no 
doubt can be entertained; and 
we presume his sincere desire to 
promote its interest need not, and 
cannot be questioned. He was a 
Dissenter both on political and 
religious grounds ; and fought the 
battles of the Dissenters in a man- 
ner which did him credit, without 
reflecting disgrace upon them. 
But to what extent he mixed with 
the religious men among the 
Dissenters, or sympathised with 
their views and feelings, we are 
at a loss to ascertain. We are 
by no means prepared to assert 
that he did not ; and Mr. Wilson, 
whose means of judging have been 
much more ample than ours, 
speaks of it as follows :— 


“ Of his personal piety, no one can 
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doubt who has perused his writings. 
The cast of it was similar to that of the 
Puritans, but free from moroseness, and 
chastened by a free conversation with 
men and things. ‘That he was a man of 
prayer, and made a conscience of reli- 
gious duties, are no less evident; and 


there can be no doubt, that he carried, 


into his own family those admirable 
lessons which he laid down for the in- 
struction of others. From the tenour of 
his writings, it may be easily seen, that 
religion was uppermost in his mind, that 
he reaped its consolations, and lived 
under an habitual sense of its practical 
importance. The earnestness with which 
he euforces it upon his readers, leaves no 
doubt of his sincerity ; whilst his lan- 
guage intimates, that it had taken full 
possession of his heart.” —Vol. iii. p 623. 


A man who mixed so much 
with the political world, and who 
was kept in such perpetual turmoil 
and bustle during life, must have 
required no ordinary strength of 
principle and resolution to pre- 
serve his religion from absolute 
ruin, This, we trust, may have 
been the case with him, as his 
character must not be measured 
with that of ordinary men. No 
part of his life has more deeply 
affected us than the letter to his 
son-in-law, which was written 
about six months before his death. 
Tt is indeed a tale of sorrow. 


‘* Dear Mr.Baker, — I have y" very kind 
and affecc’onate Letter of the Ist: But 
not come to my hand till y® 10; where 
it had been delay’d I kno’ not. As your 
kind manner, and kinder Thought, from 
web it flows, (for I take all you say to be 
as I always believed you to be, sincere 
and Nathaniel like, without Guile) was a 
particular satistace’on to me; so the stop 
of a Letter, however it happened, de- 
prived me of that cordial too many days, 
considering how much I stood in need of 
it, to support a mind sinking under the 
weight of an afflicc’on too heavy for my 
strength, and looking on myself as aban- 
doned of every Comfort, every Friend, 
and every Relative, except such only as 
are able to give me no assistance. 

“ T was sorry you should say at y¢ be- 
ginning of your Letter, you were de- 
barred seeing me. Depend upon my sin- 
cerity for this, I am far from debarring 
you. On ye contrary, it would be a 
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greater comfort to me than any I now 
enjoy,~that I could have yor agreeable 
visits wth safety, and could see both you 
and my dearest Sophia, could it be with- 
out giving her ye grief of seeing her 
father in tenebris, and under ye load of 
insupportable sorrows. I am sorry I 
must open my griefs so far as to tell her, 
itis not y* blow I rec‘ from a wicked, per- 
jar’d, and contemptible enemy, that has 
broken in upon my spirit; web as she 
well knows, has carryed me on thro’ 
greater disasters than these. But it has 
been the injustice, unkindness, and, I 
must say, inhuman dealing of my own 
son, w°h has both ruined my family, and, 
in a word, has broken my heart; and as 
I am at this time under a weight of very 
heavy illness, weh I think will be a fever, 
I take this occasion to vent my grief in 
y* breasts who I know will make a pru- 
dent use of it, and tell you, that nothing 
but this has conquered or could conquer 
me. Ettu/ Brute. 1 depended upon him, 
I trusted him, I gave up my two dear un- 
provided children into hie hands; but 
he has no compassion, and suffers them 
and their poor dying mother to beg their 
bread at his door, aiid to crave, as if it 
were an alms, what he is bound under 
hand and seal, besides the most sacred 
promises, to supply them with ; himself, 
at ye same time, living in a profusion of 
plenty. It is too much forme. Excuse 
my ivfirmity, | can say no more; my 
heart is too full. I only ask one thing of 
you as a dying request. Stand by them 
when I am gone, and let them not be 
wrong’d, while he is able to do them 
right. Stand by them as a brother ; 
and if you have any thing within 
you owing to my memory, ‘who have be- 
stow’d on you the best gift I had to give, 
let y™ not be injured and trampled on 
by false pretences, and unnatural reflec- 
tions. 1 hope they will want no help but 
that of comfort and council; but that 
they will indeed want, being too easie to 
be manag’d by words and promises. 

“It adds to my grief that it is so diffi- 
cult to me to see you. I am at a distance 
from Lond" in Kent; nor have I a lodg- 
ing in London, nor have I been at that 
place in the Old Bailey, since I wrote 
I was removed from it. At present 

am weak, having had some fits of a 
fever that have left me low. But those 
things much more. 

**I have not seen son or danghter, 
wife or child, many weeks, and kno’ not 
which way tosee them. They dare not 
come by water, and by land here is no 
coach, and I kno’ not what to do. 

“ [tis not possible for me to come to 
Enfield, unless you could find a retired 
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lodging for me, where I might not be 


-known, and might haye the comfort of 


seeing you both now and then; upon 
such a circumstance, I could gladly give 
the days to solitude, to have the comfort 
of half, an hour new and then, with you 
both, for two or three weeks. Bnt just 
to come and look at you, and: retire im- 
mediately, tis a burden too heavy. The 
parting will be a price beyond the enjoy- 
ment, 

“I would say, (I hope) with comfort, 
that ’tis yet well. I am so near my jour- 
ney’s end, and am hastening to the place 
where ye weary are at rest, and where 
the wicked cease totrouble; be it that 
the passage is rough, aud the day stormy, 
by what way soever He please to bring 
me to the end of it, 1 desire to finish life 
with this temper of soul in all cases: Te 
Deum Laudas.us 

* I congratulate you on y* occasion of 
ie happy advance in y'* employment. 

ay you do be prosperons, and all 
you meet with pleasant, and may you 
both escape the tortures and troubles of 
uneasie life. May you sail ye dangerous 
voyage of life with @ forcing wind, and 
make the port of heaven without a storm. 

* It adds to my grief that I must never 
see the pledge w= mutual love, my 
little grandson. Give him my blessing, 
and may he be to you both your joy in 
youth, and yourcomfort in age, and never 
add a sigh to your sorrow. But, alas! 
that is not to be expected. Kiss‘my dear 
Sophy once more for me; and if I must 
see her no more, tell her this is from a 
father that loved her above all his com- 
forts, to his last breath. 

** Yor unhappy, 
“ce D. 


F.” 


De Foe died on the 24th of 
April, 1731. 

We must now take our leave 
of these curious and interesting 
volumes. They contain additions 


to the history of England, for. 


which its future historians will have 
cause to bless the name of De Foe, 
and of his diligent and success- 
ful biographer, and for which we 
twill continue to cherish the most 
sincere and~respectful gratitude. 
They afford illustrations of the 


period, of its polities, its literature, | 
and its religion, beyond any other 

work which has appeared.in_ our 

times, “We again most sincerely 

thank the author for the diligence 

and labour which he has em- 

ployed; and trust that in the ex- 

tensive circulation of his work, 

and the diffusion of the princi- 

ples which it ‘is designed to pe 
mote, he will meet with the best 
rewards of his patient and indus- 
trious exertions, 

One parting word with Mr. 
Wilson. Can he not be induced 
to complete his History of the Dis- 
senting Churches of London, by 
bringing out the fifth volume, 
which we believe has long been 
ready. We know that he has not 
met with the encouragement he 
ought to have experienced from 
the Dissenters of the metropolis ; 
who have a strange propensity to 
attend to all interests but their 
own, and are generally blessed 
with a happy degree of igno- 
rance of their own principles, as 
well as of want of zeal for their 
promotion. We do not ask the 
book for their sake, or with a 
view to their gratification; but 
for the good of people who read 
about London, though they never 
saw it, and who feel a deep in- 
terest in the history of men who 
belonged to our olden times. ‘The 
former volumes are now out of 
print, and we are sure there are 
very few who possess them that 
would not immediately complete 
the work by the purchase of the 
concluding volume, We shall be 
extremely happy if our hint shall 
induce the author to send out the 
work; and he niay depend on our 
doing all in our power to extend 
its circulation, 
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ON THE SCHEME OF INEXORABLE DESTINY. 


PLOTINUS mentions three grounds 
on which the doctrine of fate was 
maintained by the ancient philo- 
sophers, Some, idlenying the exist- 
ence of a Creative Intelligence, 
ascribed all actions and events to 
the mechanical impulses and ope- 
rations of matter; some affirmed 
that the Deity, by direct and irre- 
sistible influence, actuated every 
agent, as well as moved and con- 
trouled every atom in the universe ; 
while others asserted, that a con- 
catenation of causes necessarily 
produce all the effects which are 
witnessed in the world, and which 
could not, in any case, have been 
different from what they have been, 
and are. The first of these opi- 
nions, is Atheism unmasked, and 
as I do not know that it is now 
maintained by any class or sect 
among us, it may be fairly dis- 
missed, or suffered quietly to sink 
into that oblivion which it merits. 
The notion that God has esta- 
blished a series and a succession 
of causes, forming a chain of 
events, no single link of which 
could possibly have been broken, 
or otherwise placed; and the no- 
tion that the Deity works every 
movement which exists, not only 
in matter, but also in the human 
mind, are both still avowed and 
defended. I have no desire to 
enter into an elaborate dissertation 
on this profound and difficult 
subject. Indeed, the pages of a 
general miscellany would not be 
the proper place for such discus- 
siou, were the writer qualified 
and disposed to enter upon it. 
We candidly admit, that men 
equally eminent in talent and 
learning, in virtue and piety, 
have taken opposite sides on the 
theological doctrine of the divine 
decrees. But while this is readily 
granted, the humble and devout 
N. 8. NO, 62, 


Christian may be allowed to 
maintain, that a fatal destiny, a 
rigid and inexorable necessity, 
can derive no countenance from 
the Holy Scriptures. Whatever 
Zeno, Mahomet, or Hobbes, may 
say for it, the inspired writers, 
fairly interpreted, lend it no sup- 
port. Let the appeal be made 
to those who reverence the sacred 
volume, and yield to its dictates, 
unshackled by sentiments and 
systems previously adopted. That 
such a notion must, in a moral 
view, have an injurious tendency, 
seems too obvious to admit a 
doubt. When the human mind is 
once strongly impressed with the 
idea, that the course of events 
is absolutely irresistible, what 
is there to check the ‘most fierce 
and desperate career of ambition 
and profligacy? The tyrant and 
traitor, the incendiary and robber, 
the debauchee and libertine, find 
in this dark scheme the ready 
materials from which to construct 
an apology for their crimes and 
abominations. It opens to them 
a retreat, not less congenial with 
their feelings than accommodated 
to their wants. I am perfectl 

aware how often it has been said, 
that no speculative opinion on the 
subject of fate, ever did, or ever 
will, influence mankind in prac- 
tical matters. The assertion, we 
are persuaded, is precipitate, and 
utterly untenable.’ Conscience, 
indeed, and even common sense, 
may frequently prompt measures, 
which a false speculative system 
would suppress; but it surely 
does not. follow, as a fair inference, 
that the system -has no practical 
effect. Mahomet taught his dis- 
ciples that every physical and 
moral eveut proceeds from the 
Divine Will, and was absolutely 
pre-determined and fixed from all 
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eternity.* This doctrine still in- 
fluences the Moslems, or followers 
of the Arabian false prophet, and 
is said to prevent them from taking 
precautions against contagious 
diseases, which exposes them in 
so dreadful a. manner to the ra- 
vages of the plague. 

Mr. Ward, in his View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hiadoos, observes, ‘* That 
he has had many opportunities of 
witnessing the pernicious effects 
of the belief, that it is God in 
man who is the author of every 
volition, and that evil and good 
actions are both to be referred: to 
him. A Hindoo, perverted by 
these ideas, does not perceive 
the evil of ascribing every villa- 
nous action to God; though when 
the dreadful and unavoidable re- 
sult of this doctrine is pointed 
out, many revolt from the con- 
clusion. Under the influence of 
this doctrine, that the human soul 
is God, the crimes of a male- 
factor lose their turpitude, and 
he. is bewailed as a person who 
has acted under unfortunate in- 
fluence, or as one born with evil 
destiny, It is also easy to per- 
ceive, that where such a belief 
prevails, all efforts to fly from 
evil, and to attain moral perfection, 
are out of the question; God 
does every thing ; my evil destiny 
follows me every where, as a sha- 
dow the body, is the method by 
which the Hindoo accounts for 
all his evil propensities and un- 
just actions.” This statement, 
from the pen of an excellent mis- 
sionary, who had resided twenty 
years in India, is confirmed by 
the testimony of Major Wilford, 
but the passage we had marked in 
the Asiatic Researches, is too 
long to be here quoted. 

Some of the sages of our own 
country have boldly advanced 





* Koran, chap. xvii. 
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positions on this subject, which 
cannot but startle and astound us. 
Mr. Belsham speaks of ‘ men as 
being the creatures of circum- 
stances; and of the habits they 
form, whether good or bad, as 
the result of the impressions to 
which they are exposed.” Dr. 
Priestley declares, that «‘ To God 
nothing is seen as an evil, but as 
a necessary and useful part of a 
perfect whole.” Again, in defence 
of the same system, ‘‘ You say 
that remorse of conscience im- 
ex that a man thinks he could 
ave acted otherwise than he 
did. I have no objection to this ; 
at the same time that I say he de- 
ceives himself in that supposition. 
It is acknowledged that a Neces- 
sitarian, who, as such, believes 
that, strictly speaking, nothing 
goes wrong, cannot accuse him- 
self of having done wrong, in 
the ultimate sense of the words. 
He has, therefore, in this strict 
sense, nothing to do with repent- 
ance, confession, or pardon, which 
are all adapted to a different, 
imperfect, and fallacious view of 
things.” 

The scheme to which we now 
refer, is, by its advveates, called 
philosophical necessity, but a dig- 
nified epithet does not give it an 
a claim to our regard, 

ames and epithets cannot change 
the nature of things; and the fate 
or destiny of the ancient pagan 
theorists, seems here presented 
to us under a new guise. If 
the opinion of Dr. Priestley be 
admitted, { cannot see how we 
ean avoid considering God as 
the author of sin, a position from 
which the mind recoils with horror. 
Nor does it help us over the diffi- 
culty, to assert, that what we call 
and count sin, is, in a comprehen- 
sive and ultimate view of the 
matter, no real evil. There is 
nothing in the language of Scrip- 
ture accordant with such a repre- 
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sentation ; nay, more, we seem to 
want a new set of faculties and 
feelings to qualify us to under- 
stand and approve it. 

That the agency of God in 
Providence is in strict conformity 
with his eternal purposes and 
councils; and that he acts as a 
wise and gracious Sovereign, in 
the dispensation of his favours, 
may be readily allowed. Both 
reason and revelation lead us to 
the same conclusion, but this 
differs essentially from fatalisin. 
A living writer, of high rank and 
character, thinks that the power 
which we denominate Pravibenés, 
“*may be kept in reserve to act 
upon occasion: it may form the 
plan and the outline, and delegate 
the subordinate facts to minor 
agents.” Such an opinion, verging 
to an opposite extreme of that 
which has been above noticed, 
involves the mind in a labyrinth, 
or rather a chaos of confusion. 
In fact, to travel safely over this 
ground, we must tread cautiously, 
and keep the narrow path which 
equally shuns dangers on the 
right hand and on the left. 

Tt may be laid down as a funda- 
mental maxim, that every system 
or theory which dishonours or de- 
nies any of the natural or moral 
attributes of Deity, must be erro- 
neous and hurtful. While we 
contemplate the infinite know- 
ledge and almighty power of 
God, it should seem impossible 
to believe the events of the world 
to be at the disposal of wild 
chance; and while we view and 
adore the immaculate holiness 
and unbounded goodness of God, 
it appears equally impossible to 
admit that all the actions of 
intelligent creatures are under 
the impulse and controul of the 
iron hand of necessity. There 
certainly are difficulties in this 
region of abstraction, and it is 
not an easy thing to avoid the 
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perils on each side, when we 
attempt to hold an even course 
between opposite extremes. The 
mightiest intellectual champions, 
from Democritus and Epicurus, 
to Leibnitz and Clarke, have ex- 
hausted their powers in this field, 
withont having conferred much 
benefit on the world. A tone of 
arrogance on sach a topic is cal- 
culated to inspire disgust, yet, 
without incurring the charge of 
dogmatism, we may fearlessly 
affirm, that if God punished any 
of his creatures for actions flow- 
ing immediately from his own 
will, or springing from a consti- 
tution of his appointment, which 
rendered them absolutely inevi- 
table, it would be a mockery 
and perversion of language, to 
ascribe such punishment to jus- 
tice, : 

But if there be not an adaman- 
tine chain of necessity, to bind 
up the mental and moral powers 
of man, what could induce any 
to fancy and favour such a no- 
tion? Perhaps it may be traced 
to indolence and self-indulgence 
in some; to fierce ambition and 
injustice in others. Euripides 
expresses the vulgar idea of fate 
prevalent among the ancients, 
in language which may be thus 
translated, ‘‘ It is not permitted 
us to shun our destiny; nor can 
any human prudence ward its 
blows; nor can any thing but 
endless and fruitless troubles at- 
tend our contention with it.” 
Tertullian, one of the early fa- 
thers, speaking of the persons 
who entertained this idea, says, 
with some propriety, as well as 
pungency, “They impute the 
violence of their passions and 
lusts to the stars and to fate, 
being unwilling to charge them- 
selves with the guilt of what they 
know to be evil.” A celebrated 
historian records an instance, in 
which this observation is strikingly 
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68 
verified. ‘The Roman legions had 
disgraced themselves, and were 
dejected; and the doctrine of 
destiny was applied to raise and 
reanimate their spirits. Donec 
Cerealis mulceret animas, fato 
acta dicti tans, que militum ducem- 
que discordia ; vel fraude hostium 
evanissent. Tacit. <‘‘ Cerealis la- 
boured to soothe their minds, by 
often attributing those things to 
fate, which ought rather to have 
been imputed to discord among 
the soldiers and their leaders, and 
the craft of their enemies.” 

It cannot, however, admit a 
doubt, that many persons of fair 
moral character have been drawn 
into this doctrine, without any 
wish to make it a shelter and cover 
for vices and crimes ; while others 
have been agitated and harassed 
by the perplexing subject, so as 
to produce deep mental anguish 
pol distress. The writer of this 
article was acquainted with a 
man of sober and contemplative 
habits, who, some years ago, 
assured him he had repeatedly 
spent successive nights in intense 
thought and sleepless anxiety, to 
solve the knotty points of human 
freedom and absolute necessity. 
Sometimes, said he, I imagined 
I had found the thread which 
would conduct me out of the 
labyrinth ; byt was again and 
again involved in the same em- 
barrassment as before. Another 
person frankly acknowledged, 
that while reading certain meta- 
physical treatises, he was always 
a necessitarian; but on laying 
aside his books, and returning to 
the business of the world, he some- 
how lost his opinion in the crowd. 

Fatalism spreads darkness and 
desolation over the moral world, 
obliterating every line of distinc- 
tion and feature of loveliness, and 
turning to ruin and confusion 
every thing precious, sacred, and 
sublime, Its natural tendency is 
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to paralyze all the efforts of 
virtue and religion, and to let 
loose all the malignant passions 
to ravage without check or re- 
straint; but when any dogma or 
speculative system is adopted, 
which opposes the constitution of 
our nature, ere! latent causes 
conspire to neutralize its influence. 
The absurd theorist, for the most 
part, happily forgets his theory, 
and escapes its trammels, when 
any imperious call urges him to 
action, Yet we ought, unques- 
tionably, as far as possible, to 
ap- 
proach to positions, which, oven 
mao y viewed, are on the 
slippery confines of danger. Nor 
does the caution lose its force 
and fitness when transferred from 
abstract themes in philosophy to 
Christian theology. Contending 
postics have still many valuable 
essons to learn, as regards the 
decrees and dispensations of God, 
the free agency and responsibility 
of man. ‘* What violence have 
some Calvinistic divines done to 
the common sense and feelings 
of mankind! What perilous ap- 
proaches to practical Antino- 
mianism have they sometimes 
made, in the stiff, unqualified, 
and really unphilosophical state- 
ment of their avourite doctrines ; 
What mere verbal frivolities, what 
contradictory propositions, and, 
sometimes, what dangerous errors 
and heresies have some Arminian 
writers fallen into, from their ig- 
norance of the difficulties which 
unquestionably embarrass their 
tenets respecting the will !”* 

Let us carefully and candidly 
study the volume of inspiration, 
where the leading principles of 
theology are inculcated in their 
relative and practical bearings. 
There, after learning that God, 
for inscrutable reasons, permits 





* Christian Observer, 1812. 
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moral evil, and is the efficient 
cause of all moral good, we shall 
not, perhaps, be able to advance 
much farther without travelling 
out of the record ; and then, per- 
plexity increasing at almost every 
step, we shall “find no end in 
wandering mazes lost.” 

A hardy and adventurous spirit 
of speculation in religion is 
greatly to be deprecated; it tra- 
verses barren tracts, and explores 
craggy heights and miry depths, 
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where much hazard is incurred, 
and little benefit is to be expected. 
Let the Christian mark, and re- 
member, the bounds which limit 
the salutary range of the human 
faculties; and let all his medita- 
tions and inquiries on subjects 
connected with the moral govern- 
ment and grace of God, or the 
relations, duties, present condition, 
and future state of man, be blended 
with humility, modest diffidence, 
and pure devotion. 

Amicus B. 





REFORMATION IN PSALMODY RECOMMENDED. 


Ir is well known that during the 
reign of popery in England, all 
our church music was conducted 
by the clergy, as is still the case 
in the Establishment, and particu- 
larly in our cathedrals. It was, 
however, very soon, and very ge- 
nerally corrupted ; insomuch that 
the Tatothignticnets appointed in 
the reign of Edward VL., to revise 
the Canon Law, &c., reprehend it 
as ‘ figurate and operose music ;” 
meaning such compositions as 
the people could neither unite 
in nor understand: it was there- 
fore ordained ‘ that certain parts 
of the service should be sung by 
the ministers and clerk, in a plain, 
distinct, and audible voice.”’ 

But it was the Reformation that 
brought in Metrical Psalmody. 
Strype says, ‘‘ that in September, 
1559, began the new Morning 
Prayer at St. Antholin’s, London, 
the bell beginning to ring at five ; 
when a psalm was sung after the 
Geneva fashion; all the congre- 
gation, men, women, and boys 
singing together.” (Annals, vol. i. 
p- 134.) Bishop Jewel alludes to 
the same practice, in a letter, dated 
March 5, 1560. ‘A great change 
(says he), now appears more vi- 
sible among the people, which 
nothing promotes more than invit- 


ing them to sing psalms.” This 
practice (he adds), ‘* was begun in 
one church in London, and did 
quickly spread itself, not only 
through the city, but in the neigh- 
bouring places; sometimes at 
Paul’s Cross there will be 6,000 
people singing together.” 

Not only this practice, but the 
tunes sung, were evidently bor- 
rowed from the Protestants of 
France and Switzerland, though 
some of them, doubtless, originated 
in Germany, particularly the Old 
100th Psalm tune, which is now 
generally, and (we believe justly,) 
attributed to Martin Duther ; 
though its having been harmo- 
nized by Claude le Jeune, in 
France, and Dr. Dowland, in 
England, has occasioned their 
names to be affixed to it. There 
is no doubt but that, from 
the effects which these metrical 
tunes produced, they were sun 
with much animation, as we 
as seriousness. In process of 
time, however, the latter quality 
so far prevailed, that they became 
dull and sleepy, all the notes 
being sung as semibreves. Even 
among the Dissenters, Dr. Watts 
complained that every syllable 
was “drawn out to such an 
extent, as to disgrace the music, 
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and put the congregation quite out 
of breath.” (Preface to idee, 
1719.) 

No remedy for this was seri- 
ously attempted till the rise of 
Methodism, about the middle of 
the 18th Century, when its leaders 
recommended a style of singing so 
much more lively, that it degene- 
rated into levity. Soon after this, 
the Lock Hospital, and Lady 
Huntingdon’s Chapel, at Bath, 
furnished a number of excellent 
melodies, though they were not 
uniformly so. In other congrega- 
tions, composed, in great part of 
converts from the gay and giddy 
world, secular airs were intro- 
duced, some of them theatrical and 
vulgar: many thinking, as they 
ignorantly expressed themselves, 
that ‘it wasa pity that the devil 
should have all the best tunes.” 
This inroad, however, upon Satan’s 
property, as they acknowledged it 
to * e contrived to turn to his 
own advantage, by mixing a spirit 
of levity with their devotions. 

Among the regular Dissenters, 
things continued much in the usual 
dull course, except a few Metho- 
dist tunes being occasionally in- 
troduced, until the late Mr. Isaac 
Smith, (who was many years clerk 
at Ayliffe Street Meeting,) pub- 
lished a collection of psalm tunes, 
among which were some very pleas- 
ing melodies of his own composi- 
tion. Having a powerful voice, and 
a good musical taste, these soon 
became popular, and spread into 
most of the congregations about 
London; as did also the best of 
the Lock Tunes, some of Mr. Mil- 
grove’s, and many others. 

A rage of hymn-composing 
now diffused itself rapidly through 
the country, and scores and hun- 
dreds of new tunes were composed 
and published by illiterate psalm- 
singers, most of whom were as de- 
ficient in taste as in science; by 
whose assuming the direction of 
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ourcongregational psalmody ,it was 
rapidly deteriorated and debased. 
Thus, as an experienced psal- 
modist confesses, ‘‘ solemnity of 
style which ought to characterise 
all church music, seems to be ba- 
nisbed from Divine worship, and 
its place occupied by a puerile 
and unmeaning levity, which not 
only disgusts the rational hearer, 
but exposes the duty to a certain 
degree of contempt.” * 

The like complaints have oc- 
curred in the establishments both 
of England and Scotland, and in 
the former, some attempts have 
been made to remedy the evil; 
with what success the writer is not 
prepared to say; but the object of 
this leiter is to suggest some hints 
of improvement among the three 
principal denominations of Dis- 
senters, of which others may avail 
themselves if they think proper. 
The remedies here proposed have 
respect to two objects—the tunes 
themselves, and the manner of 
performing them. 

[. With respect to the TUNES, 
there is no deficiency, either as to 
number or variety. Indeed, two 
thirds might well be spared from 
most of our popular collections, 
and abundance would be left. 
The mischief is, that those who 
conduct our public worship select 
the bad, and haan the good. One 
hnndred tunes, or little more, 
would surely be enough for an 
congregation, allowing eight dif. 
ferent ones for every Sunday in a 
oe of the year. Indeed, some 
ew peculiar metres excepted, if 
the others came in turn once a 
month, it would not be too often 
for a congregation to be properly 
acquainted with them; and that 
must be a bad tune that would not 
bear repeating once a month, We 
do not say that new tunes should 





* Cole’s View of Mod, Psalmody, p. 89- 
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never be introduced ; but our pre- 
sent duty lies in selection. 

1. Then, we would reject all 
song tunes, and especially those 
borrowed from places of amuse- 
ment, Ignorant people often say, 


there is no harm im the tunes 
themselves ; but they must be ig- 
norant indeed to suppose, that the 
God of holiness ought to be 
praised in the same style with the 
gods of licentiousness and ine- 
briety. To offer to him the songs 
of the drunken and the volup- 
tuous, would be like polluting the 
the altar of JEHovAH, with drink- 
offerings of human blood instead 
of consecrated wine.* Whatever 
the gay or the giddy may suppose, 
musicians are agreed, that there 
is a marked difference between the 
proper styles for the church and 
for the theatre; and, if the latter 
invades the former (as may some- 
times be the case), with such a va- 
riety as we possess, there can’ be 
no need for retaliation, If Satan 
rob God, that is no reason for our 
stealing, or even borrowing from 
him. Indeed, independent of the 
evil of the practice, there are 
strong reasons against it from its 
consequences to ourselves. Those 
who attend the theatre will only 
ridicule and reproach us; and 
those who have forsaken it for the 
house of God, will have their 
minds tortured or polluted by the 
recollection. + 





* See Psalm xvi. 4. compared with 
Num. xvi. 5. 7. 10. 

+A painful instance of this occurred 
a few months since in the vicinity of 
London. After a funeral sermon for a 
venerable and pious lady, the minister 
gave out Dr. Watts’s excellent hymn, 
“‘ There is a land of pure delight,” &c. 
and the clerk set it to an old convivial 
glee, beginning, ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” &c. A lady in the congre- 

tion, who had renounced these 

vities, was extremely pained by the re- 
collections this » and was, at 
the conclusion of the service, bitterly 
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2. We would also decidedly re- 
ject all the light and trifling airs 
so liberally furnished by country 
choristers and metropolitan psal- 
modists, who are equally igno- 
rant of the laws of harmony and 
modulation ; and whose tunes can 
only be compared with the dog- 
grel verses sometimes adapted to 
them by rhymsters equally unac- 
quainted with the laws of verse 
and grammar. Such should re- 
collect that, however they may 
flatter each other’s vanity, they 
may have no right to torment the 
ears and feelings of the better in- 
structed part of the congrega- 
tion. 

3. Neither would we, on the 
other hand, tolerate any “ figurate 
and operose music,” as our reform- 
ers called it, which the people 
could neither sing nor understand, 
“« Our first reformers,” says Mr. 
Mason, late canon and precentor 
of York cathedral,—*‘ Our first 
reformers thinking, with St. Paul, 
that a Christian congregation 
should ‘ sing with the spirit and 
the understanding’ also, they re- 
jected . ... those complicated 
harmonies which were so great an 
impediment, and which had made 
so principal a part in the ritual of 
that church, against whose doc- 
trines and discipline they had so 
strongly protested. They founded 
their new institution on primitive 
practice.” Certainly Peter and 
John could neither have compre- 
hended nor performed the learned 
compositions of the monks and 


friars of the sixteenth century. 


The writer just quoted, who was 
deeply skilled in church music, 





assailed by the ridicule of some gay ac- 
quaintances who happened to be pre- 
sent. The next day she stated the fact 
to the minister ; and, on complaint being 
made to the clerk he pointed to the tune 
called “ Prospect” in Dr. Rippon’s book, 
and pleaded that there were many more 
of the same class in that collection ! 
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(being a principal leader in one of 
our cathedrals,) has given it as his 
opinion, that in all churches where 
itis judged necessary and proper 
that the whole congregation should 
unite, ‘‘ a species of melody so 
very simply constructed, that the 
generality may easily learn and 
perform it, ought to be exclusively 
adopted.” * 

4. The same principle of Chris- 
tian simplicity will lead us to con- 
demn the use of those tunes in 
which, by attempts at fugues, (or 
imitations rather) the words sung 
are so mangled and confused as to 
render them either complete non- 
sense, vr at least unintelligible to 
any but singers with the scores 
before them.t— Such ‘ operose” 
tunes should either not be sung 
at all, or confined to particular 
hymns in which these absurdities 
might be avoided. 

II. On the sTyLe of PER- 
FORMING Congregational Psal- 
mody, a few things may also be 
observed. 

1. A due regard should be 
paid to the time of each tune. 
Neither should the more solemn 
tunes be performed with irreve- 
rent levity, nor the more cheerful 
ones drawled out with an affected 
gravity. Psalms and hymns of 
confession and prayer certainly 
require a style of performance, 
as well as composition, different 
from those, in which we are called 
to express aur gratitude, joy, and 


= 
2. The clerk should never seé¢ 
the tune beyond the reach of the 





* Works of the Rev. W. Mason, M. A. 
&c. vol. iii. p. 383. 

+ A striking instance of this kind ma 
be found in Dartford, “ Rise my soul” 
(Addington’s Tunes, vol. ii. p. 10.) in 
Bath Chapel set to Watts’s Hymns, Bk. i. 
Hymn 20, 2d verse, where “‘ Upon a 
poor pol-” is twice repeated; in Derby 
to Ps. xcii, Dr. Watts, “ Blast them in 
ever-,” &c. 
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congregation, as the writer of this 
has heard some boast of doing, 
that the singing might be confined 
to themselves and to the choir, or 


singing society. ‘This often oc- 
casions the minister to complain 
of his congregation not generally 
uniting in the service, while, in 
the desk, the most effectual means 
are used to prevent it: and so far 
has this sometimes been carried, 
that the clerk himself has been 
obliged to squeak, instead of sing- 
ing. 

3. Generally speaking, the two 
principal parts, Treble (or Tenor) 
and Bass, are quite sufficient for 
Congregational Psalmody. So 
Mr. Mason (above quoted) says, 
“* T own that I think the part in 
which the melody lies... . ac- 
companied by a bass voice, would 
sufficiently answer every Psalmo- 
dical purpose.” Nor is even the 
bass absolutely necessary, espe- 
cially where there is an organ. 
So Mr. Avisen (an ingenious writer 
on music) remarks, as quoted by 
Mr. Mason: ‘“ I cannot but own 
that I have been uncommonly 
affected with hearing thousands of 
voices hymning the Deity in a 
style of harmony adapted to 
that occasion.” And the highly 
celebrated HAYDN is said to 
have declared, on occasion of 
attending the Charity Children at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, (when they 
always sing the Old Hundreth 
Psalm, &c.) that he had never 
before witnessed the effects of 
the simple sublime in music, equal 
to that vast multitude of voices 
singing together in unison.”* In- 
deed, where there is an organ, all 
but the melody may be well in- 
trusted to that instrument; as it is 
but seldom that the singers use the 
same bass, or the same barmonies 
as the organist, unless they are 





* See S. Wesley’s Pref. to his Orig. 
Hymn Tunes. 
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under his control. And _ even 
where there is no organ, confusion 
is often introduced by a powerful 
bass singer rising above the tenor, 
or by a strong contra-tenor voice 
overpowering the air, or treble. 

4. All unnecessary repetitions 
should be carefully avoided, upon 
the same principle as Dr. Watts 
reprobates the extremely slow 
singing of the tunes; that “ we 
might enjoy the pleasure of a 
longer psalm” or hymn. It often 
happens, when the service has been 
unexpectedly protracted, that the 
minister gives out only two or three 
stanzas for the last singing. His 
design is, however, frequeatly 
frustrated by the elerk’s adopting 
a tune with the repetition of two, 
three, or more lines repeated, 
whereby those stanzas may be 
rendered equal to four or five, 
or even more verses. Tunes which 
contain such repetitions should 
never be used in such cases: 
and when they are used, the 
passages repeated should be va- 
ried, by being first sung piano, or 
by female voices, and repeated 
forte, or by the whole congrega- 
tion. 

Lastly, it seems highly desirable, 
if not necessary, that the singing 
should be placed under the minis- 
ter’s control, as well as the other 
parts of public worship, especially 
where there is no organ. This is 
understood to be the case in the Es- 
tablished Church,* where there are 
organists; and, indeed, they often 
need as much control as clerks ; 
preferring the display of their own 
musical talents to every other 
consideration. The grand objec- 


* Ina cause some time since tried in 
the Court of Arches, Doctors’ Commons, 
in a dispute between a minister and a 
churchwarden, relative to the organist 
and the singing or chaunting of _ the 
charity children, the Court said that the 
right of directing divine service was 
with the minister. 

N. S. NO. GI. 
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tion among dissenting ministers 
to the exercise of this control, 
is their own confession, that few 
of them understand any thing 
of music, as indeed is evident 
in the case of almost all who 
have published Collections of 
tunes for public worship, from 
the time of Dr. Ashworth to the 
present day. The reasons of 
their publishing are easily ex- 
plained< the design of this re- 
mark, however, is not to abridge 
their liberty, but to stimulate 
them to acquire some ability 
for the work. 

The department of Psalmody 
is considered so appropriate to 
the clergy, that the religious 
public generally give them credit 
for understanding it. And why 
should they not? We know that 
music was taught in the schools 
of the prophets, and instrumental 
music too; (1 Sam. x. 6.) and 
why should it not be in ours? 
If it be a minister’s duty to su- 
perintend the whole of divine 
worship, why should not students 
be qualified to do this? Are 
there no studies pursued in our 
Colleges of less importance, or 
less connected with their profes- 
sion? Are there no relaxations 
allowed less adapted to their 
circumstances than that of sacred 
music ?—An intelligent writer on 
this subject justly states, that 
‘‘ music is a relaxation so benefi- 
cial to studious men, that the time 
required for attaining a competent 
knowledge of the science would 
not be unprofitably employed by 
the young academic. It would, 
at all events, be well that an — 
should be placed in the halls of all 
our colleges. A taste, or at least 
a habit of feeling would by this 
means be insensibly acquired by 
our young ministers, which would 
prevent their tamely being par- 
ties to the violation of all mu- 
sical and all devotional pro- 
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priety in the performance of the 
singing.”* 

me persons may fear that this 
might be the means of introducing 
organs into Dissenting Chapels 
generally; but to this there is 
an answer most valid and con- 
clusive. Few dissenting congre- 
gations could bear the expense, 
without materially substracting 
from the minister’s income,+ which 
he is not likely to recommend. 
But the acquirement might be a 
comfort to him through lite, in his 





+ Thoughts on Psalmody, &c. Holds- 
worth, 1824, p. 21. 

* Where this is practicable, it is far 
preferable to the imstruments of the 


domestic circle; and enable him 
to preserve the worship of God 
from the indecorums we have 
pointed out, and many others, 
which arise from the general ig- 
norance or inattention of ministers, 
clerks, and people on this subject. 
—The object of this letter is to 
excite their mutual energies, that 
we may all unite to praise God 
(as above stated) ‘‘ with the spirit 
and the understanding also.” 

Ww. 





ball-room, or the military band; it is 
most solemn, and vest unites with the 
human voice. Even the barrel organ 
we consider as far preferable to those 
secular instruments. 
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A Discourse of Natural and Moral Impotency: by Joseph Truman, B.D. late Minister 
near Nottingham. Second Edition. London, 1675. 8vo: 


Burron has remarked, that men 
of first rate minds do not write 
voluminously. This, perhaps, is 
the reason of the fecundity of 
modern genius, On whatever 
grounds the great naturalist formed 
his opinion, the author under re- 
view affords a remarkable instance 
of its accuracy. Though we may 
safely venture to call him one of 
the clearest metaphysicians that 
the dissenting body has produced, 
we possess but three of his publi- 
cations, no one of which is liable 
to the censure of the Greek pro- 
verb, peya PrBdor, peya Kaxov. 
Mr. Truman is, moreover, an in- 
stance of the absorption of all the 
intellectual powers in one subject. 
Like the analogical Butler, all his 
publications have but one ten- 
dency. One great object has pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and to 
the exhibition. of that object, in 
all its various forms, and bearings, 
and relations, he has concentrated 
the vigour of a mind naturally 


powerful, and rendered capacious 
by reflection, by observation, and 
by a careful investigation of all 
those stores which science, in its 
various branches, natural, legal, 
historical, political, and theologi- 
cal, has treasured up for the dili- 
gent inquirer, Mr. Truman came 
to the arena of controversy like an 
athleta to the gymnastic struggle, 
not merely in the vigour of nature ; 
that vigour had been corroborated 
by continued and hardy discipline, 
by astrict and temperate regimen 
of thought, and the natural sub. 
tilty ‘of his mind was sharpened 
by frequent collision with the per- 
plexing distinctions of the wrang- 
ling schoolmen, and the more airy 
speculations of the Platonists and 
Aristotelians. Nor was this all— 
he po one qualification 
which will always atone for, and 
often supply the absence of, every 
other we have mentioned—an ho- 
nest determined love for truth. He 
would ‘buy the truth,” though 
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he were obliged to part with ail 
for its acquisition. He would 
rather be conquered by truth, than 
be victorious against it. Hence 
the names of Luther and Calvin, 
though venerable in themselves, 
gave to him no sanction for in- 
consistencies, He held the scales 
of judgment in perfect equipoise, 
and considered only the weights 
which mutually opposed each 
other, and not the hand which 
laced them on the balance. 
‘here appears in Mr. Truman’s 
works no instance of that pre- 
vailing vice of theologians, which 
consists in evading difficulties, 
either under the disguise of am- 
biguous words, or by blinding the 
eyes of an antagonist with the 
dust of false distinctions. There 
is nothing of the usual cunning of 
polemics, who, as Milton observes 
on a similar point, abound in ex- 
plications “‘ of texts not difficult,” 
and rarely offer their microscopic 
aid excepting when the object is 
sufficiently distinct without it— 
nothing of the ambi-dextrous skill 
of those divines who would per- 
suade their readers that the objec- 
tion is removed, which is, in rea- 
lity, only hidden; none of the con- 
tortions of a mind overmatched, 
and which seeks to recover by 
artifice and lubricity what it has 
lost by imbecility. 

Our readers, if they give us 
credit for veracity and judgment 
in the preceding observations on 
Mr. Truman’s intellectual and 
moral qualifications, will at once 
agree with us that his thoughts 
on the difficult and important 
subject which the title of the pre- 
sent book represents, must be ex- 
ceedingly valuable. The reconci- 
liation of God’s decrees with man’s 
accountableness is confessedly the 
cruz theologorum, and on it truth 
is often crucified, It has been in 
all ages the great stumbling- 
block of reflecting minds, The 
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lever of Aristotle vainly attempted 
to raise it from its bed, that it 
might not obstruct his march in 
the conquest of the intellectual 
world; the Stoics despairingly 
acknowledged it as the last point 
of their metaphysical research, 
and slept away their conscious- 
ness on its cold and cheerless 
surface; the schoolmen endeavour- 
ed to dissolve it by the sharp 
solvent of their chemistry; Augus- 
tine chipped away its exterior 
until his strength failed; Calvin 
tried to pass over it by reiterated 
strides, and Arminius to creep 
under it, or dig a subterraneous 
passage—but all have failed; it 
yet stands inaccessible ; and, per- 
haps, is the very point which 
bounds the hemisphere of human 
knowledge, never to be passed 
till we shall know even as we are 
known, and in the near and un- 
obstructed vision of the Almighty, 
view all the intellectual and moral 
world without a cloud, and satisfy 
that ardent desire for wisdom 
which is in this state at once our 
prerogative and our stimulus, the 
source of many of our purest 
joys, and of our bitterest regrets, 
And yet it is pleasing and neces- 
sary that we should experimen- 
tally feel the impotence of human 
endeavours in its pursuit of this 
part of knowledge—that we should 
witness the exertions of gigantic 
intellects in their attempts to pass 
this boundary, if for no other 
reason, yet at least that we may 


_brace our minds for the acquisition 


of truths more within our reach, 
and learn from the failure of 
stronger minds that modesty and 
deference to others’ opinions which 
such a view is calculated to gene- 
rate. To divines especially this 
examination is essential. An ac- 
quaintance with such authors as 
Truman will alone enable the be- 
liever in the divine decrees to ad- 
dress the invitations of the Gospel 
L2 
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with earnestness and effect to the 
minds of unregenerate men. How 
miserably shackled in his horta- 
tory appeals to sinners must that 
“er saen of the Gospel be, who, 

elieving the absolute and natural 
impotence of a sinner to obey 
God, yet feels himself compelled, 
by his reverence for apostolical 
practice, to call on sinners to re- 
pent and believe! How cold and 
unaffecting must that invitation be 
which seems to owe its existence 
to a momentary departure from 
our established belief! which ap- 
pears to be a violation of our ac- 
customed principles! which is 
wholly unconnected with, and 
diametrically opposed to our 
sober and calm profession of cre- 
dence! Surely such inconsisten- 
cies should call on us to consider 
how we can reconcile our belief 
with our practice, and to enquire 
whence it arises that in the warmest 
moments of our love to men, at 
the time we feel most deeply in- 
terested in their welfare, we should 
be compelled to forsake our sys- 
tem that we may evidence our 
affection. If our principles be 
such that we cannot practically 
hold them in these moments, when 
the influence of religion is most 
powerful, we need no better argu- 
ment to show us their contracted 
and distorted nature. On those 
who refrain from all invitations 
to sinners these remarks have no 
bearing. They who are not in- 
fluenced by the plain truth of 
scriptural example, will not easily 
feel the edge of a logical conse- 
quence, To them the clearest and 
most forcible conclusion of Tru- 
man might say, as the rose-bud 
to the hog, Non tibi spiro. To 
many of our readers, we doubt 
not, what we have said will be 
sufficient to cause them to value 
this volume. We are not singular 
in our predilection, We know at 
least two of the most popular di- 


vines of the present day who con- 
sider this piece as the choicest 
gem of polemical theology. 

We shall avoid mentioning the 
particulars. of Mr. ‘Truman’s life, 
briefly referring our readers to 
Calamy for an interesting biogra- 
phical sketch of this acute meta- 
physician, and reminding them, 
at the same time, that a very 
fair critique of the controversy 
itself, and particularly of Mr. 
Truman’s part in it; is to be 
met with in Nelson’s Life of Bi- 
shop Bull. We may, however, 
just remark, that this book was 
answered by Edmund Thorpe, 
a dissenting minister in Sussex! 
What will not a polemic do? Our 
readers will be pleased to remem- 
ber that it is much easier to an- 
swer some books than to under- 
stand them, and that such tho- 
rough-paced theologians often fight 
with their antagonists, as is re- 
corded of a certain order of the 
ancient gladiators, hoodwinked. 
The following is a short synopsis 
of the author’s method, and as 
nearlyas possible in his own words. 
The great design of the author 
is to prove that man’s ny 
to obey God is moral, not natural, 
or arising from physical causes 
which would excuse. He shows 
the distinction between natural and 
moral impotency, as understood 
by the French divines. (Amyrault 
was the chief assertor of this 
point.) Natural impotency, {. ex- 
cuses from all blame in proportion 
to its ‘extent ; 11. it makes all con- 
ditional promises made upon con- 
dition of doing that, that men have 
this impotency to, nullities; 111. 
prevents all repentance for non- 
obedience. Moral impotency doth 
not excuse, nay, the greater it is, 
the less ground of excuse, as it 
exists in an opposition of heart; 
11. it does not militate against the 
grace or mercifulness of the pro- 
mise of the Gospel ; 111. it obliges 
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all who fail of future happiness to 
repent, as being the causes of their 
own unhappiness. Objections of 
those who assert man’s impotency 
to be natural are then answered; 
and the arguments of those who 
assert the non-existence, or deny 
the culpability of moral impotence 
are refuted. An account of the 
perplexity of the ancients on this 
point is then given, and particu- 
larly in reference to their dis- 
putes with Pelagius. This dis- 
tinction able to reconcile the an- 
cients. The opinion of some that 
fenseeing grace, rightly used, 
eadeth to efficacious grace, is re+ 
futed. God's dealings with man 
shown not to be inconsistent with 
our liberty. This view of man’s 
impotence proved not to give any 
occasion to our hardening our 
hearts against him. Its agree- 
meant with special grace evidenced. 
The conditionality of God’s, love 
is explained. Objections answered 
from, 1. God’s universal love to 
man ; 11. the presumed irrationality 
of the scheme; 111. the confessed 
difficulties which it contains; 
iv. its pretended conformity to 
Stoicism in the writings of Seneca, 
Antoninus, and Epictetus; v. by 
rebutting the assertion on the op- 
ponents. Danger of imbibing hea- 
then sense of fate manifested. 
Objection to this manifestation 
from God’s unchangeableness re- 
futed. Objection that this scheme 
makes God the author of sin an- 
nihilated. Arminian doctrine of the 
indifference of the human will con- 
sidered. Origin of this moral im- 
potency shown, And, fivally, the 
whole doctrine is practically used, 
1, to those who do not blame ex- 
tremes; 11. in showing the neces- 
sity of owning God’s grace in what 
is done from our own will; 111. in 
evineing our need of help; Iv. in 
showing the error of those who 
place the gospel conditions in im- 
possibilities ; v. as comforting to 
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sinners, that what is required may 
be done by a willing mind; v1, as 
encouragement for us to return to 
God; VII. as to its humbling ten- 
dency; VIII. in its convincing 
power to the wicked. Lastly, 
the doctrine is cleared from the 
objection that it does not solve 
the difficulty of the soul’s origin.” 
Having thus given a scheme of 
the author’s argument, we shall 
extract the following quotations 
as a specimen of his manner, pre- 
mising that the value of the book 
does not depend, in any degree, 
on an insulated passage, but on 
the strength and consistency of 
the several arguments it contains. 

The quotation is from that part of 
the discourse which refutes the im- 
putation of the approximation of 
Calvinism to the heathen notion of 
fate. 


‘As for that which is ordinarily meant 
by fate in this angry charge, you may as 
truly be charged with it (though untrul # 
as your moderate opposers: for you 
(whatsoever some little retainers that 
know not your mind, or their own, say) 
that it is a known certainty to God from 
eternity, who shall be converted and per- 
severe, and who not; and also that he 
hath decreed in particular, and in indivi- 
duo, such to salvation, and such to con- 
demnation upon this foresight, and that it 
will certainly and eventually be so; not 
one person more or less eventually doin 
otherwise, and being otherwise in the en 
dealt with. You well understand how 
this decree is consistent with men’s free- 
dom. And yet these are difficulties, and 
require a long and operous intention of 
mind to understand their consistency. 
And some of short heads will be offended 
at this your opinion, not understanding 
the consistency of it with man’s nataral 
freedom of will, and the gospel-promises, 
or will make it like fate to themselves. It 
would yet be a false charge for any to 
say, that according to your opinion and 
principle, what God hath decreed con- 
cerning men’s future state must be, and 
cannot be otherwise, taking such words in 
the ordinary sense; for tho’ there be a 
truth in this charge in a sense remote 
from the vulgar sense of such words, this 
accusation is false; which is, that men 
have not free-will to do good or not to do 
it; or else, if they have, that they are 
concluded antecedently to the use of it, 





ere 
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nite unsearchable understanding and fore- 
knowledge, what I would do thro’ my 
free-will only, or through grace assisting 
it. The contrary would be an erroneous 
conception, and to conceive his decree to 
be as ill, and much like the stoick fate : 
for it is to conceive it is not now arbitrary 
to God to be moved with my prayers ; but 
it is to conceive tho’ it was at first arbi- 
trary to him, yet it is not so now, but he 
is precluded and bound, and so it is to 
conceive such a decree, as is something 
distinct from his present will. Let me 
advise all to take heed of speaking or 
thinking of such things as these I am now 
speaking of, as if they were not free to 

im now, as if they were not now te be 
done pro libitu; as if his decree was once 
his will, but is now something we are to 
have a notion of besides his present will ; 
as if the doing of such arbitrary things 
was not now arbitrary ; as if there was 


that, do what they can, turn to God, or 
not turn, this final estate shall not be or- 
dered according to their thus turning or 
not, which is false. And some it may be 
will undo, or have undone themselves for 
ever, upon misapprehensions of your 
meaning, and their false conclusions 
drawn from it. So here, I know it doth 
follow from what I say, that the’ God do 
enough (yea, and more than enough) for 
all, or will not condemn them fer not 
doing what they had not power and 
means enough to do: yet if he do arbi- 
trarily more for some, I mean arbitrarily 
as not being any way bound to do it; as 
having made no such promise to them or 
others properly so called, though there 
are such intimations, commonly called 
half promises, that it is probable he may 
(thongh he may refuse) make such a man 
willing of unwilling, y omy others praying 
to him in particular for such as bad or 
worse than others; and also sometimes 
without any such particular prayers of 
others for them ; I say it doth follow from 
this, that where he doth such arbitrary 
things, he willed or decreed to do so from 
eternity upon such prayers of others, or 
without them as the case is, he being im- 
mutable and omnipresent. Yet people 
in going so high in their ordinary concep- 
tions, would be very apt to make this like 
fate to themselves, as it is apparent they 
do that apprehend, as if such volitions 
were not as arbitrary to God as ever: for 
this is todestroy the right and true concep- 
tions of such things, as are merely done 
by Him pro libitu, to think that he is by 
decree bound, so as they are not now ar- 
bitrary. And therefore as a man that is 
deliberating, and thinking upon a return 
to God, must not go and conceive it is a 
meer arbitrary thing to God, whether He 
will receive me to happiness or no: this 
would be an error: For God is bound, 
bath bound himself to receive him ; and 
would have us conceive of him as bound by 
his promise, and he must not go and think 
(tho’ confessed true by both gordes) it is 
in a true sense determined by God, 
whether I shall be saved or not, he know- 
ing whether I would return to himor no ; 
but he ought to consider, God is not at li- 
berty upon my turning to accept or reject 
me; for He is bound by His promise, if I 
turn I shall live ; and this decree, or will 
of God is well consistent with this promise, 
and I must make my notions of the de- 
erees of God to give way to this promise, 
and by no means make this promise give 


" way to them: for so far as my notions of 


his decrees contradict this promise really, 
so far they are false; and that notion 
about ’s determination which men, 
versed in sach things, can conceive consis- 
tent with this, is built upon his high infi- 





something tyed him besides justice and 


promise, besides his own present most 
free will. Take heed of that notion, as if 
he was as much bound by decrees, or as 
really, as by justice and promise.” —pp. 


124—9. 


We conclude by stating that, 
besides this treatise, Mr, Truman 


wrote ‘* The Great Propitiation,” 


a book which, in our opinion, has 
shown more correctly than any 
other with which we are acquaint- 


ed, the extent of the efficacy of 


the death of Christ, and which 
was justly valued by the learned 
Bishop Gunning; and **An En- 
deavour to reetify some prevailing 
Opinions contrary to the Doctrine 
of the Church of England.” Mr. 
Truman was a particular friend 
of the great Baxter. The curious 
detectors of literary affinities will 
observe, on a perusal of the Dis- 
course on Natural and Moral Im- 
potency, that Jonathan Edwards 
has used Truman’s treatise to very 
good purpose in his treatise on the 
Will. Those of our readers who 
wish to pursue their studies on 
this point, will meet with some 
gratification in the ‘‘ Dogmatick 
Part” of Theophilus Gale’s ‘* True 
Idea of Jansenism,” a book penned 
with all the peculiarities of that 
renowned philologist, and exhibit- 
ing a mind of the most muscular 
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form under the most awkward 
drapery imaginable. They who 
are conversant with our old non- 
conformist divines, will doubtless 
remember, ‘that elegance of dic- 
tion is not one of their excellen- 
cies: Truman’s works will furnish 
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them with another illustration of 
this observation, buat Theophilus 
Gale outstrips them all. His 
“ Theophille” is positively enig- 
matical, but, perhaps, ere long, we 
shall introduce it to the notice of 
our readers. 





ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF A REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION 
OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 


Tuts is a question on which a 
diversity of opinion exists, but 
surely the reasons for it need only 
be better known to be felt and ad- 
mitted by all unprejudiced per- 
sous. Bishop Lowth says, that a 
“revision of the present trans- 
lation, or a new one, is a necessary 
work,” ‘* the expediency of which 
grows — my | more and more 
evident ;” for though “as to the 
style of language it admits but of 
little improvement, yet, in respect 
of the sense and the accuracy of in- 
terpretation, the improvements of 
which it is capable, are great and 
numberless.” Bishop Marsh says, 
‘* we cannot possibly pretend that 
our authorized version does not 
require amendment.” Archbishop 
Newcome strongly urges a revi- 
sion, and says, ‘‘ the reasons for 
its expediency are the mistakes, 
imperfections, and many invincible 
obscurities of our present version ; 
the accession of various helps since 
the execution of that work; the 
advanced state of learning, and 
our emancipation from slavery to 
the masoretic points.” And Dr. 
O. Gregory, after producing many 
instances of mistranslation, in his 
life of Dr. Good, says, * is it ex- 
pedient in itself, honourable to 
God, or safe towards the souls of 
men, to allow errors to remain in 
a translation of the Scriptures, 
universally circulated by public 
authority, which lead to inaccurate 
conceptions of the character of the 


Supreme Being, and of his deal- 
ings towards his creatures, yield 
mistaken representations of the 
conduct of his people; of the 
nature of faith and of charity; of 
the media of God’s judgments; 
and of the anticipatory deserip- 
tion of future events; and do not 
give their natural force to several 
passages that confirm the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity ?” 
Indiscriminate praise and blame 
are generally alike unjust. Much 
of the former has been injudi- 
ciously bestowed upon the com- 
mon translation ; but the following 
considerations will show in what 
estimation it deserves to be held. 
The Hebrew and Greek Jan- 
guages, considered merely as lan- 
guages, were by no means so well 
understood by the learned in 1607, 
as they are at present. Their 
knowledge of Hebrew was exclu- 
sively derived from Rabbinical 
sources, whereas all modern scho- 
lars know that Hebrew and Chal- 
dee can be understood but very 
impertectly without a knowledge 
of the cognate dialects, particu- 
larly Arabic and Syriac. In the 
study of Hebrew; moreover, im- 
mense advantages are enjoyed by 
the modern student in the pos- 
session of the fruitful researches 
of the Buxtorfs, Cappells, J. 
Alting, Pocock, Lightfoot, Cas- 
tell, Schultens; and more espe- 
cially in the works of the distin- 
guished modern Hebrew school of 
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Halle, including the Michaelises, 
Simon, Eichorn, Dindorf, Schnur- 
rer, Rosenmuller, and Gese- 
nius. Indeed it has been justly 
said, that the last two hundred 
years have done more towards 
enabling Hebrew scholars to give 
a right interpretation to the Jewish 
Scriptures, than the whole flood of 
time which rolled between the age 
of the Apostles, and that of the 
Reformation. With respect to 
Greek literature, likewise, the im- 
portant discoveries of Casaubon, 
Scaliger, Salmasius, Gataker, 
Stanley, Bentley, D’Orville, He- 
nuferhusius, Ruhnkenius, Toup, 
Reiske, Porson, and Middleton, 
have placed the student of the 
New Testament on much higher 
ground than that occupied by his 
equal in talent and diligence two 
hundred years ago. 

With respect to the numberless 
idioms and peculiarities of expression 
characteristic of the Jewish writers, 
King James’s translators knew but 
little; and it is not too much to 
say, that they did not avail them- 
selves of the sources of this kind 
of knowledge which were then 
accessible, It is but justice, how- 
ever, to add, that the Dutch and 
German philologists of the 16th 
century, have furnished us with 
many important aids in this de- 
partment of sacred literature which 
they did not possess. 

As it regards the customs, man- 
ners, history, laws, religions, and 
peculiarities of country and climate 
of the eastern nations, innume- 
rable facts, illustrative of Scriptural 

braseology and allusion, have 
n furni by travels in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Egypt, &c., during the 
last fifty years; an invaluable col- 
lection of which we have in Tay- 


lor’s Fragments to Calmet. 

The origénal Hebrew and Greek 
text employed by King James's 
translators, was one, moreover, 
which subsequent research through- 


out the libraries of Europe, patient 
labour, and most diligent compa- 
rison of manuscripts, conducted 
by the most eminent critics, have 
proved to be frequently corrupt, er- 
roneous, and unsupported, 

Among the fifty-four translators 
employed by King James, very 
few names appear that were dis- 
tinguished for illustrious scholar- 
ship. Perhaps there was not 
so profound a Hebrew scholar 
amongst them, nor one possessed 
of such a surprisingly extensive 
and accurate knowledge of Greek, 
as Hugh Broughton, the Puritan ; 
the offer of whose services on the 
occasion, was, however, rejected 
with disdain. One avowed design 
of the version, indeed, was to 
oppose the Puritans, as the third 
of the king’s directions to the 
translators plainly shows.* And 
proofs are not wanting of the du- 
tiful submission or sympathetic 
prejudices of the king’s servants 
in the translation itself; as the in- 
sertion of “ Bishoprick” for office, 
(Acts i. 20,) and “ Easter,” for 
passover, (Acts xii. 4.) 

Amongst the defects of the 
work, there is one serious one of 
which the authors even boast of 
having studied to make, viz. the 
rendering of the same original word 
by different English words in the 
same connexion; a practice of 
their’s, which must necessarily lead 
the English reader into mistake 
and delusion. £.g. Justitication 
by faith, and justification through 
faith, Rom. iii 30; Living and 
Lively, 1 Pet.ii. 4,5; He is a 
debtor, and He is guilty, Matt. 
xxiii. 16. 18; the Ruler of the 
feast, and the Governor of the 
feast, John ii. 8; bewitched and 
wondered, Acts viii. 9. 11, 13; 
Areopagus and Mars Hill, Acts 
xvil, 19, 22. 

* Thirdly, “ The old ecclesiastical words 
to be kept; as the word church not to be 
translated congregation.” 
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To illustrate the necessity of a 
revision, I shall furnish several ex- 
amples of defective, mistaken, fee- 
ble and obscure renderings, arising 
from the causes mentioned above. 

Instances of defective translation 
Srom ignorance of Eastern customs 
are the following. Gen. xiv. 22, 
‘I have lift up mine hand unto 
the Lord,” for L have sworn, So 
again, Deut, xxxii. 40; 2 Kingsiii. 
11, “ Here is Elisha, the son of 
Shaphat, which poured water on 
the hands of Elijah,”"—whoe was 
the domestic servant of Elijah, 
Isa. xxxii. 20, “Sow beside all 
waters,” for in every well-watered 


place. ‘The remaining words of the 
verse refer to the custom of em- 
ploying animals to tread such 
flooded lands preparatory to sow- 


ing them, the seed being depo- 
sited in their foot-prints. Eccl. xi. 
1, “* Cast thy bread, &c., for bread 
corn.” 1 Cor. xi. 10, ** The wo- 
man ought to have power on her 
head, because of the angels; for 
have a veil (the Eastern sign of 
woman’s being under the authority 
and protection of her husband,) on 
her head because of the messengers, 
viz. persons sent from the men’s 
separate assemblies. 

Words ray , or not at all 
translated are the following. *‘ Blas- 
phemy, meaning detraction, ca- 
umny, injurious or abusive lan- 
guage, Matt. xii, 31, 32, ‘‘ Preach 
geeprl. for proclaim good tidings, 

eb. iv, 2, “‘ Mystery,” signifying 
something not unintelligible, but 

» & secret, or matter not yet 
published, 1 Cor. iv, 1; 
11, and the kindred sense of para- 
ble or allegory, Eph. v. 32, ‘* Gre- 
cians, for Hellenists, Grecizers, or 
Jews, who spoke Greek, Acts vi. 
1; ix. 29; xi.20. ‘ Schism,” for 
division, 1 Cor. xii. 25, “ Angels,” 
for messengers, when human agents, 
such as prophets, apostles, and 
ministers are meant; and even 
when nothing more is intended 
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than the winds. “ Devil,” when a 
human adversary is intended, as 
John vi. 70, one of you is a 
false accuser. Eph. iv. 27, “ Give 
no place,” viz. no advantage, oc- 
casion, or ground of crimination 
to the slanderer. ‘ Phial,” for 
bowl or cup, Rev. xvi. 1. 

Mistaken translations accompa- 
nied with feebleness or obscurity, 
are the following:—Eph. v. 5, 
** Kingdom of Christ and of God,” 
for kingdom of [Him who is] the 
Christ and God, Tit, ii. 13, ** the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” for our great God and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ ; 2 Pet.i. “God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
1 Cor. ii. 14, “natural” for sen- 
sual; xv. 44. 46, ‘“‘natural” for 
animal ; “ righteousness” for jus- 
tification, Rom. x. 4, 5,6; Gal. 
il, 21; iii. 21; °2 Cor. iii. 9; 
‘‘ righteousness” for method of jus- 
tifying, Rom. i. 17; iii. 21, 22. 
25, 26; ‘ignorant of,” for not ac- 
hknowledging or approving, Rom. x. 
3; “fore-knew,” for fore-ap- 
proved, Rom. xi. 2. 

Among Hebrew idioms mis- 
understood, may be mentioned the 
following superlatives, 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
“godly jealousy,” for exceeding 
great jealousy. 2 Cor. x. 4, 
**mighty through God,” viz. di- 
vinely, powerful, irresistible, Rev. 
xv. 2, “ harps of God,” for divine 
harps, 2 Cor. viii. 1, “grace of 
God,” for great bounty; the word 
** grace,” here signifying generosity. 
The whole verse may be read thus, 
“ We wish you also to be acquainted, 
brethren, with the exemplary libe- 
rality, or divine contribution be- 
stowed by the churches of Macedonia. 
Vide the whole chapter, The 
same forms of expression are 
rightly translated, Acts vii. 20; 
Ps. xxx. 10; Jon. iii, 3. In a 
great number of places, eminence 
is thus denoted, by subjoining to 
a noun the name of the Deity ; 
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in Hebrew, in regimine, and in 
Greek, in the genitive or the 
dative. 

Other Hebrew idioms left im- 
perfectly translated are the fol- 
lowing instances of remarkable 
hendiadys, or the use of a substan- 
tive adjectively, 2 Pet. i, 3, 
*‘glory and virtue,” for glorious 
power; ver. 16, ‘* power and 
coming,” for mighty presence ; 
Acts xiv. 13, ‘‘ oxen and gar- 
lands,” for oxen crowned with gar- 
lands; xxiii. 6, ‘‘ hope and resur- 
rection,” for hoped for resurrection. 
Are not Gen. iii. 16, ‘‘ sorrows and 
conception ;” and Matt. iii. 11, 
“ Holy Spirit and fire,” other ex- 
amples of the same idiom? To 
these might be added, many ex- 
amples of the abstract used for 
the concrete, as ‘‘ who changed the 
truth of God into a lie,” for who 
changed the true into a false God, 
Rom, i. 25. But these will suf- 
fice as examples. 

Among the errors occasioned by 
the defective original text, employed 

the translators, we may notice 
the following; Matt. vi. 1, ‘‘alms,” 
for righteousness; Matt. xix. 17, 
** why callest thou me good,” &c. 
for why askest thou me concerning 
good? &c.; Acts xiii, 18, ‘‘ Suf- 
fered he their manners,” for he 
nourished them ; Eph. iii. 9, “ fel- 
lowship of the mystery,” for dis- 
pensation of, &c.; Phil. iii. 16, 

eunto we have attained, let us 
walk therein: (the rest of the verse 
is not found in the present esta- 
blished Greek text.) 1 Pet. ii. 2, 
** grow thereby,” the present Greek 
text adds, to salvation. 1 John v. 
7,8, For there are three that bear 
record, [in heaven, the Father, the 
word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one. And there 


are three that bear witness in earth,] 
the spirtt, and the water, and the 
blood ; and these three agree in one. 
The words between the brackets 
are spurious, and are rejected by 


all good crities. Acts xvi. 7, 
“Spirit suffered them not,” for 
spirit of Jesus suffered, &c.; Rom. 
xv. 29, “ fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ,” for fulness 
of the blessing of Christ; Eph. v. 
21, “‘in the fear of God,” for in 
the fear of Christ; Col. iii. 15, 
“‘peace of God,” for peace of 
Christ ; 2 Thess. ii. 8, “ Lord will 
consume,” &c., for Lord Jesus will 
consume, &c. 

Were there no other defects 
than those already pointed out, re- 
vision would be highly necessary ; 
but besides these, very much of the 
phraseology is grown obsolete, and 
consequently obscure to the mo- 
dern reader. A few examples of 
these old-fashioned words are the 
following: ‘* prevented” for antici- 
pated; *‘earing” for ploughing ; 
** honest” for honourable; * hell” 
for hades ; ** worship” for respectful 
civility; ‘‘ living” for property ; 
** proverbs” for parables ; ** plague” 
for any kind of sickness ; “ lewd- 
ni ss” for mischievousness ; ‘‘ doubt- 
ful” for anzivus ; *‘ carriages” for 
burdens ; &c. 

Now at a period like the pre- 
sent, when the facilities for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of nature, art, 
and science, abound among every 
class of society; when technical 
terms are laid aside, diagrams and 
illustrations are multiplied, and a 
styleas simple and attractive as 
possible is adopted; when the 
world appears to be awakening 
too, and all minds are beginning to 
think, is it seemly that the oracles 
of Heaven should continue ob- 
scured and dishonoured by indeli- 
cate, obsolete, untranslated, and 
mistranslated terms and phrases; 
and the inestimable contents of the 
Book of God be exposed to neg- 
lect, by reason of the veil which 
the flight of two hundred years 
has thrown over them? Surely 
there is neither piety, nor wisdom, 
nor benevolence, nor common 
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sense, in such treatment of the 
Bible, unless it can be shown that 
a rusty sword is more readily 
drawn, and more effectively used 
than a glittering one; and that a 
tree becomes more fruitful by being 
covered with moss and ivy. Is it 
right that the sword of the Spirit, 
like the sword of Goliath, should 
be wrapped up in obscurity behind 
the ecclesiastical ephod? Is it 
proper that the tree whose leaves 
were destined for the healing of the 
nations, should be rendered almost 
inaccessible, by means of briars, 
and nettles, and offensive fungi 
growing up around its roots? 
Why should the learned read 
one Bible, and the unlearned 
another? As far as the autho- 
rized version is erroneous, it is false, 
and every scholar knows that its 
errors are manifold. Granting that 
in that, and every other transla- 
tion, the truths necessary to pane 
nal safety are manifest and easy 
of comprehension ; still shall bare 
uecessity be the standard of know- 
ledge, even for the poorest of our 
kind? Bread, water, and a co- 
vering from the cold, will sustain 
life; but few of us seem content 
without a variety of food and 
changes of apparel. Inatteation, 
moreover, to that which is regard- 
ed as unnecessary, is generally 
accompanied by obscurity of per- 
ception concerning that which is 
believed to be essential. And 
who will dare to erect a fence, 
where God has left no boundary- 
line? Admitting that in all car- 
dinal truths no dangerous mistakes, 
or very perilous representations ex- 
ist in the public version, still, ‘to 
brighten our conceptions,” as Dr. 
Campbell says, ‘is to strengthen 
them ; and to strengthen them is 
to give them a firmer hold of the 
memory, and to render them more 
productive of all the good fruits 
that might naturally be expected 
from them.” 
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Objections will be made to a 

roposition for revision of course. 

ut happily they have been al- 
ready answered by those engaged 
in former translationsand revisions. 
** Nothing,” say King James’s 
translators, ‘‘is begun and per- 
fected at the same time,” &c. *‘ A 
variety of translations is profitable 
for finding out the true sense of 
Scripture,” &c. ‘We endeavour 
to make that better which others 
left good,” &c. By a fresh revi- 
sion, ‘* Whatsoever is sound al- 
ready, will shine as gold more 
brightly being rubbed and polish. 
ed,” &c. “If any thing be not 
agreeable to the original, the same 
may be corrected, and the truth 
set in its place,” &c. Vide their 
preface. 

The stale objection that any 
alteration would unsettle the 
faith of the people, has been so 
often groundlessly made, and as 
often triumphantly refuted by facts, 
that it needs no reply. Campbell 
has shown that Jerom, Erasmus, 
and King James's translators had 
all in succession to contend with 
this objection; and he observes, 
“it is remarkable that from the 
days of Jerom to the preseut, the 
same forebodings have always ac- 
companied the uadertaking, aud 
vanished on the execution, inso- 
much that the fatal effects predict-. 
ed have never afterwards been 
heard of.” Indeed, he shows that 
no evil, but much good, will ensue, 
‘‘ The differences of translators,” 
he says, ‘‘are like the incon. 


siderable varieties in expression, 


which different witnesses, though 
all perfectly unexceptionable, em- 
ploy in relating the same fact; and 
the principal difference between 
them is, that one renders an ac- 
count of things more intelligible, 
perspicuous, or affecting than ano- 
ther.” And upon the principle 
that ‘“ what is well written or well 
said, is always more attended to, 
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better understood, and longer re- 
membered than what is improper- 
ly, weakly, or awkwardly express- 
ed,” he maintains the expediency 
of revision and improvement, . 

If, as some may ignorantly sup- 
pose, we had not amended ver- 
sions’ of the whole or parts of the 
Bible, their apprehensions of in- 
jury, rather than benefit from any 
alteration, might not be altogether 
groundless. But since we have 
many translations which, in the 
great and leading qualities of per- 
spicuity, fidelity and accwacy, 
much excel the authorized version, 
there is every reason to expect 
that a well-conducted revision 
would produce most important im- 
provement. ‘And the fact that 
some of them, otherwise general- 
ly excellent, are accompanied by 
pernicious glosses, and dangerous 
explanatory notes, (e.g. the Im- 
ate Version of the Unitarians,) 

rnishes, as the learned reviewer 
of that work in the Eclectic ob- 
serves, an additional argument for 
a new version, published by au- 
thority. 

Let it be remembered that the 
duthorized version is only a human 
performance, and possesses no 
more authority than any other 
translation. Let it have the es- 
teem which its comparative merits 
deserve, and its authors their just 
theed of praise. But because they 
died before the sun was up, and per- 
formed their work by taper or twi- 
light, shall we who live Sites in the 
day, keep our windows closed, and 
refuse admission to the solar light ? 
If our eyes are not better than 
those of our grandfathers, we 
ought to see more clearly, since we 
live in a brighter day than they ; 
and if our stature be only equal to 
theirs, we ought to see farther than 
they, because our feet are placed 
upon much more elevated ground. 

Surely it is high time to rescue 
the poems and poetical books of 


Scripture from their degradation in 
being done into English prose, and 
presented to the reader, stripped 
of their beauty, perspicuity, and 
impressive and memorable form. 
“If in the wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit who dictated the Scriptures, 
considerable portions of them ex- 
hibit a rhythmical construction, 
abound in artificially composed 
acrostic stanzas, and in ‘ parallel- 
isms synonymous, antithetic, and 
constructive,’ serving to make a 
more vivid impression upon the 
imagination and memory, and thus 
facilitating the recollection of the 
momentous verities which they 
contain, are we showing adequate 
reverence for this Great Source of 
Inspiration, asks (Dr. Gregory,) 
while we continue satistied with a 
version, in which comparatively 
few vestiges of these peculiarities 
are to be traced?” Assuredly not. 
On the contrary, we are doing 
great injustice tu the Divine Au- 
thor, the ingenious composer, and 
the modern reader, We expose 
the poetry itself to a disadvanta- 
geous comparison with profane 
writings; we deprive ourselves of 
much fntellectual enjoyment, and 
others as well as ourselves of 
much moral benefit. 

It is true, ministers possessing 
the requisite learning, or sufficient 
skill and judgment, to use with ad- 
vantage the writings of the learn- 
ed, may alter and correct the com- 
mon version in the pulpit. And 
this indeed they often must do, if 
they are conscientious and faithful 
expositors of genuine Scripture. 
But still it is an unwelcome neces- 
sity, that obliges them to deviate 
from the translation which their 
hearers employ. Nor can the 


people generally recollect these 
amendments, so as to use them 
with advantage in private reading. 
Besides, whether wisely or unwise- 
IY» most people attach greater au- 
thority to the printed words of an 
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old book, than to the new sayings 
of even a judicious minister; and 
the old moss-covered mistakes, 
and time-hallowed and _ hoary, 
though erroneous and unintelligi- 
ble, phraseology of their Bible, 
generally outweighs the sense, 
learning, and piety, of their pastor. 
—The minister, moreover, finds 
ample employment in explaining 
ancient customs and manners, &c. 
in showing the condition and cir- 
cumstances, the character and 
wants of the original parties who 
wrote and read the sacred books. 
It is his work to explain the 
causes and occasions, the designs 
and ends of apostolic letters, &c. 
Without some knowledge of those 
things, which people cannot, or 
will not get from their Bibles, many 
whole books of Scripture can be 
but very imperfectly understood, 
and will often be mistaken and 
misapplied when read. With so 
large a field of labour before him, 
the minister ought to be exempted 
from the obligation of translating 
the text, as he is now frequently 
compelled to do. And the people 
ought to possess the books which 
he explains in an intelligible and 
accurate version. 

The arbitrary division of the 
books of Scripture into chapters 
and verses, is, perhaps, one of 
the greatest obstacles to their 
being understood by the mass of 
readers. The figures are useful 
for reference, and should, there- 
fore, be preserved in the margin, 
as they are in modern versions, 
but the consequences of the man- 
gled and dislocated state of the 
text in the Authorized Version are 
thus well described. ‘* It stops 
the continuity of history: it breaks 
the links of argument: it blunts 
the edge of demonstration: it ob- 
scures the felicity of illustration 
and allusive imagery : it promotes 
confined and discrepant sentiments 
in religion: it induces some to 
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regard the Scriptures as a cabinet 
of unconnected, and, of course, 
often discordant aphorisms, of 
which the men of party may select 
their parcels, each according to 
his system, his wishes, or his 
caprice.”* 

he indiscriminate praises in- 
considerately or ignorantly be- 
stowed upon the Authorised Ver- 
sion, have contributed to the pro- 
duction of most serious evils 
among the people. They read 
the Bible, but understand it not: 
they revere it, but their reverence 
is often a blind prejudice, having 
words, not truths, for its object. 
All that is understood by multi- 
tudes is a scrap here, and a frag- 
ment there; the religious know- 
ledge which they acquire is vague, 
uncertain, incommunicable, and 
uninfluential ; the truths which 
they profess are dimly seen, ill- 
defined, lightly felt, and frequent- 
ly forgotten. And I have no 
hesitation in saying, that much 
of this is owing to the very de- 
fective translation which they read. 
The ignorant mistakes of transla- 
tors 200 years ago, are reverenced 
by some as profound spiritual 
mysteries, which we must not seek 
to understand; the verbal con- 
tradictions of which they were 
guilty, are regarded as divine 
obscurities : and the frequent ap- 
presvers of obsolete and unintel- 
igible phrases ow the one hand, 
and of common words used in 
singular, technical, and recondite 
senses on the other, so baffle and 
vse the unlettered reader, that 
e is discouraged; and either 
neglects the book altogether, as is 
the case with many, or else sinks 
into a blind veneration of the 
supposed sacred words, as some- 
thing cabalistic, and not to be 





® Vide An Elaborate Cri on the 
Improved Version of the New Testament, 
in the Eclectic Review, Vol v. 1809. 














understood without divine illumi- 
nation ; by which he understands 
not a disposition to study, believe, 
and obey the truth, but know- 
ledge imparted immediately from 
heaven to the mind. A more fatal 
error than this, however, can 


scarcely be adopted ; for the mind 
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henceforth becomes hopelessly in- 
active and quiescent; conscience 
is stilled by the belief of natural 
incapacity; and the heart hardens 
under the impression that God 
arbitrarily and unjustly demands 
that which is impossible. 
PHILALETHES. 





REMARKS, FACTS, AND SUGGESTIONS, IN REPLY TO 
UNUS FRATRUM. 


To the Editors—The communica- 
tion in your last Number, signed 
‘* Unus Fratrum,” was, doubtless, 
acceptable to many readers of 
our Magazine, and to me, who 
std been for several years a dili- 
ent collector of whatever re- 
ates, in any way, to the history 
of nonconformity, or the biogra- 
phy of nonconformists, it was 
peretiesty gratifying. 1 have, 
rom my commencing this pursuit, 
sought, with some eagerness, for 
sermons preached on occasion of 
the decease of particular indivi- 
duals, and afterwards printed, as 
well as for separate biographical 
memoirs, and my collection of 
both these is now, probably, 
as large as will be found in any 
private library, but is still far 
from being complete, and does 
not contain several of those men- 
tioned in the list which your cor- 
respondent has furnished. 

“ Unus Fratrum” has, J doubt 
not, like myself, had frequent oc- 
casion to lament the almost total 
absence, in some instances, of 
facts and dates, and, in many 
others, the very scanty portion 
of biographical matter which is 
supplied by those ‘‘ Funeral Ser- 
mons,” that are in print; and he 
will, Iam sure, unite with me, in 
deploring that for many truly ex- 
cellent, and even for not a few 
emiuent persons, both ministers 
and others, no memorial whatever 
of this kind now remains. Hay- 





ing been, for some years past, en- 
gaged in collecting materials for 
the Lives of Nonconformists who 
have rendered important services 
to the State in public stations, or 
been distinguished in commercial 
or private life, by their social and 
domestic virtues, I know, by ex- 
perience, something of the diffi- 
culty and labour with which the 
prosecution of such researches is 
attended. 

I fully agree, however, with 
your Correspondent, that were all 
the Memoirs and Funeral Ser- 
mons which are now in existence, 
to be brought together into one 
place, and properly arranged, 
they would form a collection of 
nonconformist biographical ma- 
terials, by no means inconsidera- 
ble or unimportant, which would 
not only be curious and interest- 
ing to the dissenting antiquarian, 
(if that term may be allowed.) 
but might also be available for 
many useful purposes; and of 
those which are in my possessivn, 
there are a considerable number 
which I shall be willing to con- 
tribute, in order to render such 
a collection complete, of which 
I may, perhaps, forward to you a 
list for insertion in a future 
number. 

But there is one point of no 
small im ce naturally arisin 
out of this subject, to which 
am anxious to direct your atten- 
tion, and the attention of the read- 
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ers of your valuable magazine. I 
am not quite prepared to concur in 
the recommendation of your Cor- 
respondent, that such a collection 
should be placed in the library of 
one of our Theological Colleges. 
That does not appear to me, for 
several reasons, to be the most 
proper place for the reception and 
safe custody of such things. But, 
granting that a more suitable 
place cannot at present be found, 
allow me to ask, whether a place 
in several respects more appropriate 
might not be provided, and whether 
it is not, on many accounts, most 
desirable that a respectable build- 
ing should be erected in the me- 
tropolis, in a convenient and cen- 
tral slivition, not for this purpose 
only, but also for many other 
kindred and collateral purposes, 
some of them, perhaps, still more 
useful and important? 

This matter has long occupied 
my mind, and engaged much of 
my attention, but, at present, I 
will only add, that to such a Li- 
brary, provided it be erected upon 
a scale and in a style worthy of 
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the body for the use of which it 
would be chiefly, though, of 
course, not exclusively intended, 
I am ready to contribute more 
largely and liberally, from those 
stores which I have collected, 
than I am yet disposed to do 
towards any existing public insti- 
tution of the kind. 

J. W. 


Highbury Place, 
an. 22, 1830. 

P. 8S. In answer to your Cor- 
respondent’s Queries, I beg to 
state, that I have never met with 
any sermon on the death of Rev. 
William Moth, and have reason 
to believe that the only account 
of him in print is that which 
Middleton has inserted in his Bio- 
graphia Evangelica; and that the 
writer of the pamphlet to which 
he refers was, I apprehend, Rev. 
Daniel Goodrich, pastor for many 
years of the church at Oundle, 
in Northamptonshire, concerning 
whom, probably, very little in- 
formation can now be recovered, 
as, I believe, no printed memorial 
of him exists. 





THE PLEASURES OF SIN. 


THERE is no delusion so great 
and so disastrous, as that which 
sin practises on the understand- 
ings and the hearts of men; for it 

roffers them a full measure of 

appiness, and yet brings them, in 
the end, nothing but sorrow and 
ruin. It promises the sinner im- 


punity, though the scourge of a- 


guilty conscience and the retribu- 
tion of a divine judgment, both 
remain to be felt. It assures him 
of secresy, while the eye of God 
and the eye of conscience are 
present in every transaction. Sin 
cheats the soul of every real joy, 
while it raises hopes of the greatest ; 
and thus becomes the universal 
destroyer of human happiness in 


this world, and the murderer of 
the immortal soul in the world 
to come. Yet how little is it 
hated! How faintly is it resisted! 
How few have set their faces and 
their hearts both against it! We 
see sinners every where, bold and 
shameless, resolute, and ever mad 
in the commission of iniquity. 
Yet there is, in the commission of 
sin, but the name of pleasure, the 
mere shade of happiness—a dream 
of the night, and not a reality of 
the day. The cup is poi J 
though - sweet; and the alluring 
creature, which has the syren’s 
voice, conceals the dragon’s claws. 
It has usurped the name, but it 
partakes not the nature of happi- 
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ness. It allures to. ensnare; it 
pleases to destroy. The treache- 
rous quicksand, the serpent hid- 
den among flowers, are its proper 
emblems; because, in the after- 
thought, there is fear and guilt. 
Its native progeny are tormentin 
fiends. Its fruits are shame se 
ee Sm but its consequences 
fter are utterly destructive. 
Its end, when it has wrought its 
full result, is to work destruction 
without end. It quickens the 
worm that dieth not; it kindles 
the fire that is not quenched ; and 
when it has cast us into it, forsakes 
us for ever. This virulent evil 
with almost universal and 
undi sway over mankind, 
In many it has the unchecked 
mastery; in others it shuns the 
light, and retires to the secret 
cham am, fs sy seaepetion de- 
only iberty of possess- 
ing thought pie pial the 
fancy. In it is like a con- 
cealed fire, shut up within the 
heart. It is not extinguished ; it is 
not in a course of extinction. It is 
only under the restraint of fear, or 
reputation, or interest. In these 
cases its power is not overthrown, 
nor likely to be. Its reign is the 
same; and io the issue, if it con- 
tinue so, it will have the mas- 
tery. And there are others (alas! 
that their number should be so 
few,) who have found out the true 
nature of sin—its inherent and 
universal hostility to human hap- 


iness—its unfruitfulness, except 
in evil; and they are striviug to 
subdue it, to search it out, in all 
its cencealments and disguises, 
and, by the aid of divine grace, 
to achieve a complete victory over 
it It will be every man’s wisdom, 
and every man’s interest, to imi- 
tate the example of such, and join 
himself to their number. For how 
shall any secret or open sinner 
escape, while there lives an Al- 
mighty God—its inflexible and 
eternal avenger, who might sooner 
unpeople the universe, than look 
with indifference, not to say be- 
nignity, on sin. His eye detects 
it now, his hand records it, and 
his frown will avenge it for ever. 
Then let the rational creation of 
the Almighty turn away the mask, 
and lift the vizor from the face of 
sin. You have only to consider 
her calmly, and you cannot be de- 
ceived. Reason itself would detect 
the hypocrite, and faith would 
rostrate her beneath your feet, 
t but the sun of truth shine upon 
the foul face, and you will shrink 
from the sight. Consider and flee, 
should be the young man’s motto, 
written upon every sinful object. 
Forgetfulness of God is the state of 
mind in which sin delights to find 
us; and when it seizes the helm 
with such a gale, it makes but a 
short course to the bottomless 

abyss. 

BEACON. 





SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER, Cuap.1. Ver. 19, 


We have a word of Prophecy, 
As heaven's foundations sure ; 
A revelation from on high, 
Like him who gave it, pure. 


rt 
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Whereto ’tis well that we take heed, 
As to a beacon’s light, 
Uplift in hour of divest need, 
‘o shine upon the night ; 


-expected day, 

rts, 

‘s way, 

Arise within our hearts. J.B, 
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The Correspondence and Diary of Philip 
Doddridge, DD. Iliustrative of various 
Particulars of his Life hitherto unknown : 
with Notices of many of his Contem- 
poraries; and a Sketch of the Eccle- 
siastical History of the Times in which 
he lived. Edited from the original 
MSS. by his Great Grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. 2 vols. 
pp- 468. 520. Colburn. 


We should be guilty of insuffer- 
able arrogance were we to occupy 
the attention of our readers with 
an elaborate panegyric on the 
learning, piety, and general ex- 
cellence of Dr. Doddridge. 

Although seventy-eight years 
have passed away since his manly 
frame, emaciated by unceasing 
labours and a fatal disease, found 
a grave amongst strangers in a 
strange land, yet there is still a 
freshness in his memory, and 
a fragrancy in his name which de- 
light intelligent Englishmen of 
every party, and continue to dif- 
fuse through our denomination a 
healthful and holy influence, only 
second in power to that which 
resulted from his fervid and 
enlightened efforts whilst he so- 
journed, like an angelic visitant, 
amongst our churches. 

Our readers will rather expect 
from us some information respect- 
ing a work which professes to con- 
tain “The Correspondence and 
Diary” of such a man, and to 
illustrate ‘“ various peedonen of 
his life hitherto unknown,” and 
edited too, “ from the original 
MSS. by his great grandson,” 
They will be solicitous to kaow 
whether these papers furnish any 
important facts, in addition to 
those already before the public, 
and how far they tend to illus. 
trate the character of their author, 
and to gratify the expectations 
which their first announcement 
awakened. 

N. 5. NO, 62, 


Instead of meeting these in- 
quiries with a short and dogmati- 
cal opinion, we shall remind our 
readers of certain circumstances, 
which will enable them to judge 
how far these expensive volumes 
challenge, and are calculated to 
gratify, their attention. 

Dr. Doddridge, in very early 
life, acquired a knowledge of 
Rich’s Short-hand which, in va- 
rious particulars, he subsequently 
improved ; and hence formed the 
habit, which is very unusual, and 
is now proved to be unsafe, of 
transcribing, in short-hand charac- 
ters, all the letters he wrote, 
whether grave or gay, of per- 
manent value or-of private and 
transient interest. These papers, 
with his diary, were placed in the 
hands of his beloved friend and 
pupil, Mr. Job Orton, who had 
undertaken to publish his life, 
and finding that, toa great degree, 
the Doctor had thus become his 
ewn biographer, he extensively 
employed these papers in compil- 
ing that work, as he informs us 
in his preface. “In order to 
execute this design, I have made 
such extracts from his’ Diary, 
and other papers, written y 
for his own use, and his letters 
to his intimate friends, in which 
he laid open his whole heart, 
as I judged most proper to give 
a just idea of his inward senti- 
ments, and the grand motives on 
which he acted through life.” 
Every chapter of that invaluable 
work, therefore, contains some 
portion of those papers which are 
now in the possession of Mr. 
Humphreys. 

Mr. Orton, doubtless, felt, 
however, that in making these se- 
lections to illustrate his tutor’s 
character, a delicate regard to the 
feelings of surviving friends was 
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necessary, and we can conceive, 
therefore, that many valuable 
papers were withheld on that ac- 
count. Had the manuscripts then 
been subject to no farther inspec- 
tion during the last sixty years, 
they would have doubtless fur- 
nished much interesting and novel 
information. But Mr. Orton, in 
whose possession they continued 
for many years, lent them to par- 
ticular friends, who had oppor- 
tunities of transcription, and, 
writing to the late Mr. Palmer, 
of Hackney, in 1778, he says, 
1 beg you will send me Dr. 
Doddridge’s letters by the first 
safe hand. I want them very 
much, that J may destroy some, 
and select others to be kept.” 
Though that intended destruction 
did not, we imagine, take place, 
yet, in 1790, there appeared an 
octavo volume, edited by Mr. 
Orton’s particular friend, the Rev. 
Thos. Stedman, Vicar of St. 
Chad's, Shrewsbury, entitled,— 
«* Letters to and from the Rev. 
Philip Doddridge, D.D.” which 
contained many of those epistles 
which could not, with propriety, 
have appeared in Orton’s life, 
but from which the hand of death 
bad removed all further restraint. 
_ Our readers will also bear in 
mind that the short hand trans- 
eripts of the Doctor’s correspon- 
dence are not the only copies of his 
letters. The originals went into 
different hands, and many of 
them have already, in various 
ways, been given to the public. 
These facts will convince every 
one familiar with the works to 
which we have referred, that after 
Orton, Stedman, Palmer, and 
others, had successively gleaned 
from these papers, there were not 
left many of sufficient originality 
and importance to justify their 
publication in a series of octavo 
volumes. But do not these vo- 
lames contain many papers never 
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before published? Certainly, and 
many that should have never 
seen the light! We shall, no 
doubt, be classed by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, for this opinion, as some 
of our contempories have been, 
amongst the ‘‘evangelical phari- 
sees,” and the “ presumptuous 
hypocrites” of the present day. 
Well then, we will cite the 
opinion of Mr. Orton, “I have 
some of his Diaries, and other 
private papers, which were of use 
to me in compiling his life. They 
are of no use now, and ought not 
to be seen by any but some of his 
prudent and faithful friends. And 
so ill use has been made of such 
papers, that I am come to a reso- 
lution to destroy them!! Happy 
would it have been for the interest 
of piety, and for the editor of 
these volumes too, had this pur- 
pose been promptly executed. 
Mr. Humphreys has, however, 
stated other views in his preface, 
and in a letter to the Theological 
Repository, by which our readers 
will be able to judge of his 
sentiments and feelings upon this 
subject. 


“ The letters were written with per- 
fect candour, and are published without 
any of those reservations which might 
warp the judgment of the reader. 

** Mutilations in a literary point of 
view often defeat the intention, and 
rather attract public curiosity to the very 
peints they were made toconceal. Sus- 
picion at least, as surely as the shadow 
follows the substance, must always attend 
them. If there had therefore been any 
particulars connected with the Corre- 
8 ence of Dr. Doddvidge, which ren- 

ered it necessary to withhold a part, its 
publication would not have taken place, 
as I would not, under such circumstances, 
have been a party. 

“I have, however, found nothing to 
conceal, and little to explain; for if, in 
some slight particulars, different shades 
of sentiment arose at various periods of 
life, they will, —_— comprehensive 
plan of work, rendered duly ap- 


ent. 
“The gaiety of expression in certain 
letters, | have, indeed, been told, may, 
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with some persons, be a source of offence ; 
and should it prove so, I can only say that 
I wish them warmer hearts, and sounder 
heads.”— Vol. i. pp. xxvi. xxvii. 

* When in the first instance I resolved 
to publish the Correspondence of my 
venerable ancestor impartially, as the 
greatest honour I could do his memory, 
and in justice to the public, I was per- 
fectly aware of the personal hostilit 
such an act could not fail of arousing. 
plainly foresaw that the same spirit 
which inspired the Pharisees of old to 
revive the ever-blessed Messiah as the 
‘companion of publicans and sinners,’ 
would tempt the presumptuous hypo- 
crites of modern days to reflect upon the 
innocent gaiety of heart which mingled 
with the profound piety of Dr. Dod- 
dridge. 

“In proving him by his own words 
to have been destitute of party feeling, 
I was conscious that that very part 
whose rancorous spirit he most deplored, 
and who, since his death, have so artfully 
represented him as one of themselves, 
would combine again to asperse his me- 
mory, as, during his life, they strove to 
injure his usefulness. 

“With these convictions upon my 
mind, I had, however, others which coun- 
terbalanced them, and are infinitely more 
important. 

““T knew that the character of Dr. 
Doddridge was without concealment, and 
that, as during his life, the devout and 
learned of every class sought his friend- 
ship with avidity, and while they ardently 
esteemed him as a man, venerated him 
no less as a practical divine; so I con- 
cluded that by mingling the records of his 
domestic virtues with the annals of his 
biblical labours, I should extend his re- 
putation among the great majority of 
moderate and sincere Christians.” — Theo- 

i itory, Jan. pp. 64, 65. 


We will not enter into a dis- 
cussion with this gentleman, upon 
the justice and propriety of an 
indiscriminate publication of pri-. 
vate papers, though we can con- 
ceive that Mr. Humphreys himself 
would not wish that the lex talionis 
should be applied to all the do- 
cuments which might, for in- 
stance, be given to the public, 
illustrative of his own history ; 
but, as he professes extraordinary 
filial regard for his admirable 
ancestor, we ask him to justify, 
if he be able, the publication of 
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epistles which close with, ‘‘ Do 
not show this letter any body,” 
and many similar injunctions to 
secresy ! 

Our readers are, perhaps, im- 
patient to ask, Have the religious 
public been then deceived in the 
character of Doddridge for the 
last century, and do these papers 
make disclosures of his private 
conduct and opinions untavour- 
able to his large and sacred repu- 
tation? We firmly and thankfully 
reply, No. 

But when a student, and during 
the earliest years of his ministry, it 
appears from these volumes that 
he occasionally addressed his fe- 
male correspondents in a jocose 
and trifling style, which but ill ac- 
corded with the gravity of his pro- 
fession; and, in other letters, em- 
ployed some latitudinarian theolo- 
gical phrases, which, in those who 
are unacquainted with his history, 
may excite alarm. All these have 
been given to the world by his 
descendant, who having forsaken 
the principles and practices of his 
illustrious grandsire, has sought to 
“ make merchandize” of his very 
follies, and is content to furnish 
matter for the liberal and libertine 
part of the press, so that he may 
bolster his party, to replenish his 
purse ! 

But the correspondence is pub- 
lished with impartiality and without 
concealment, and therefore we have 
before us the full-length portrait 
of the Doctor’s character, as 
sketched by himself! This we 
deny, and hesitate not to declare 
that much is kept back which 
ought to have been published in 
these volumes, and which, in all 
fairness to his opinions and conduct, 
should have been printed in chro- 
nological order. 

A diary, to adopt Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s definition, is “a Fault 
Book,” in which a man faithfully 
records those follies, infirmities, 
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and sins, which a solemn act of 
prayerful self-inspection has dis- 
covered, and he employs this record 
asa moral instrument to preserve 
those salutary convictions, which 
the retrospect of the past has pro- 
duced. Such a document, there- 
fore, is a private comment on the 
public conduct of its author, and 
to understand his sentiments and 
character, should be published to- 
gether with his correspondence of 
the same date. The letters of his 
youthful years are published, but 
the diary of Doddridge is deferred 
by Mr. Humphreys, to the closing 
volume, which may, peradventure, 
never appear, which he thus ex- 
plains— 

** As some devotional impressions of 
unusual character entertaired by Dr. 
Doddri appear most evidently in his 
diary, tfave thought it best not to di- 
minish their interest by an anticipation 
of the curious facts from which they 
arose. And as the diary itself is rather 
a series of meditations upon the state of 
his private feelings, and the more strik- 
ing incidents of his life, than that mi- 
nute recapitulation of daily occurrences, 
generally known under that title, it has 
been deemed most judicious to place it 
afler the correspondence This arrange- 
ment became indeed almost imperative, 
from the circumstance of the Doctor’s 
early life being most fully detailed in his 
letters ; and indeed to an extent which 
has in that particular superseded the 
diary.”— pp. xxiv. xxv. 


** Has superseded the Diary”— 


for what? Was the editor anxious 
to avoid tautology? Why then 
did he print every friendly saluta- 
tion, kind inquiry, and trifling 
commission of the good doctor, 
which so frequently recur, that the 
most patient reader must be fatigued 
with the wearisome repetition ? 
These trifles must all appear verba- 
tim, but the diary, which contains 
“a series of meditations upon the 
state of his private feelings,” ‘* as 
far as it relates to the Doctor's early 
life, is superseded !” 

We are not likely to forget 
those passages of that diary, which 


have been given to the public, and 
from these specimens, are led to 
infer that it did not suit Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ purpose to publish the let- 
ters and diary contemporaneously. 
It is more than probable, had this 
been the case, that we should have 
found the Doctor's “joyous urbani- 
ty,” and ** the gaiety of expression,” 
into which his constitutional cheer- 
fulness betrayed him in his letters, 
had been sincerely deplored in the 
more sober records of the diary, 
and that “ that foolish talking and 
jesting, which are not convenient,” 
and those ‘ innocent gallantries,” 
of which his great-grandson is so 
fond, had prompted the confes- 
sions of sincere regret, because 
he had not ‘avoided the ap- 
pearance of evil.” 

That the one class of papers 
would thus correct and explain, 
we shall prove by a quotation or 
two. 

Mr. Humphreys reprints the fol- 
lowing letter, published by Sted- 
man, 

‘© Harborough, June 29, 1726, 
Wednesday morning, eight o’ Clock. 

“ Dear Brother,—I make it a maxim 
with me, to write either to you or my 
sister, whenever au opportunity offers 
itself for that purpose. So that you have 
two or three letters {rom me, when other 
more exact correspondents have but one. 
You will not be offended then, that my 
letters are no longer; for you must con- 
sider that I have a great deal of business 
which requires my daily attendance. I 
was up at five o'clock this morning, and 
have been all this while studying a part 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and writing 
letters. At this very time, Demosthenes 
is waiting to entertain me with one of his 
Philippicks ; and Virgil is bringing back 
ZEneas to his camp, when I have long 
been in pain for his absence. Doctor 
Tillotson has prepared an admirable ser- 
mon, which he will deliver quickly in my 
chamber, with his usual grace and sweet- 
ness. And then Gerrard Brandt, will go 
on with his history of the persecution of 
the Remonstrants after their 
vation at the Synod of Dort. In the af- 
ternoon, I expect to hear from Pliny, 
who generally favours me with two or 
three epistles a day, though a stranger 
and an heathen, while you, a Christian 
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minister and my brother, will hardly 
write once in a quarter. I am indeed to 
drink a dish of tea with some agreeable 
women in the evening, and may possibly 
look over a chapter or two in the history 
of the four Kings. If I should be immo- 
derately transported with the joy of vic- 
tory, or the grief and sorrow of a defeat; 
with love to Mrs. * * *, or anger against 
my antagonist, I hope to find my remedy 
in the conversation ef Mr. Bragge, who 
has lately undertaken to teach me the 
government of the passions, which, in- 
deed, L ought to have learnt some time 
ago. Dr. Potter is teaching me Grecian 
Antiquities But I fear, I shall hardly 
have time to speak with him to-day. 
However, I will, if possible, attend upon 
my tator Cradock in the evening, who is 
lecturing to me on the epistles, with 
great accuracy and solidity. Besides 
this, I have a kind of a short sermon to 
preach in the family, according to my 
daily custom, and three or four letters to 
transcribe into shorthand.—Now I will 
leave you, who are one of the greatest 
clerks I know, to judge, whether all this 
business will leave me time to say any 
thing more, than how does my dear sister, 
with my service to her? Iam, 

“Your affectionate brother and 

servant, 
* Puiie DoporinGe.” 

Mr. H. carefully supplies a note 
to “the history of the four kings,” 
that his readers may understand 
that Doddridge in 1726 occasion- 
ally played at ‘ cards;” painful 
as this fact is to many serious 
minds, had he published the diary 
with the letters, the 3 a 
would have been speedily re- 
moved, asin 1728 the following 
entry occurs, “ Jam determined to 
leave off cards, which have in some 
instances been a snare to me.” 

In a letter addressed to Mrs. 


Clarke, in 1722, Dr. Doddridge - 


refers to his first sermon in the 
following terms. 


«* I am going to tell you a piece of news 
that, | believe will surprise you. But in 
the tirst place, Clio, you mast know that 
it is to be a secret at London, though it 
be pretty well known at Hinckley; and 
so you are not to tell any body, that I 

reached, last Sunday morning, for Mr. 
ner ag It was upon a particular oc- 
casion, and Mr. Jennings was very 
urgent, otherwise I believe I should not 
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have complied. However, I came off 
better than I expected. The old women 
treated me very graciously; and one of 
them, that was a little offended to see 
such a lad go up into the pulpit, was, 
pleased to declare, when I came down,, 
that she could have laid me in her bosom. 
Our young gentlemen tell me, that this 
might be a good foundation to begin an 
amour, but I think I have heard you 
say, that you do not like a married man 
so well as a bachelor, and so I will let. my 
ancient admirer rest in peace. If you 
have a coneeny to see my text, you may 
take your Bible and turn to 1 Cor. xvi. 
22.”—Vol,i p. 145. 


Most of our readers will regret 
that such an exercise, and on such 
a subject too, should be mentioned 
in this flippant style; but Mr. 
Orton informs us, **I find in his 
Diary that two persons ascribed 
their conversion to the blessing of 
God attending that sermon: with 
which he appears to-have been much, 
affected and encouraged.” Now 
had Mr. Humphreys adopted the 
synchronal arrangement for which 
we contend, the passage to which 
Mr. Orton refers would have ex- 
hibited a very different state of 
mind from that which his letter 
betrays. 

Levity is exhibited to a pain- 
ful degree in those letters which 
were addressed by Doddridge to 
his female friends and to his 
fellow-students, during the aca. 
demical period. That he was be- 
trayed by the buoyancy of his 
temper into this state of mind, so 
contrary to * the gravity” which 
the New Testament requires, and 
which his own conscience ap- 
proved, we cannot doubt, and let 
those who may presume to plead 
the authority of his great name as 
a sanction for such “ lightness,” 
recollect that there is abundant 
evidence, iv defiance of Mr. Hum- 
phreys, to prove that it was the 
occasion of the deepest regret, 
and the most penitential humilia- 
tion. 

Thus, in writing to Mr. Hughes, 
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one of his associates at Mr. Jen- 
nings’s Academy, he says, 


“TI cannot but acknowledge that I 
read with great pleasure your reflections 
on that period of our existences, as you 
very pathetically call it, which passed 
just before you left Mr. Jennings. They 
are extremely agreeable to what I have 
often thought with relation to both of us 
at that time. It is happy for us that we 
see our mistake; pereunt et imputantur 
would be a melancholy thought indeed ; 
but if Divine Grace had not awakened 
us to improve some of our time like ra- 
tional creatures and like Christians, and 
if we did not hope by future diligence in 
some measure to <i what we have 
lost, it might yet apply. 

e I was talking with Mr. Some this 
evening about our conduct then, and 
read to him what you said upon it; he 
heard it with great satisfaction, and de- 
sired me to tell you, that he has seen the 
justice of the observation; and that a 
sense of former negligence and mistake 
is often of considerable use for the re- 
mainder of life.” —Vol. ii. p. 136. 


Mr. Orton gives us a passage 
from his Diary also, of about 
the same date, which we can- 
not withhold from our readers, 
as confirmatory of these remarks. 


“ Jan. 1, 1726-7. Last night I was 
seriously reflecting upon the year which 
I am come to the conclusion of ; and I 
now look forward tothe year which I 
am entered upon. I see many neces- 
sities, which can only be supplied by 
divine pve A many duties which I 
shall be utterly unable to perform with- 
out the communications of divine grace ; 
and many uncertain events, which I cannot 
make myself easy about, any other way 
than b ve them to the divine 
care. Nothing therefore can be more 
reasonable, than to renew the dedication 
of myself to the service of God this mor- 
ning. powetingy I have done it in 
secret prayer; and, in order to confirm 
the impression of it upon my heart, I 
now repeat it by the writing of my hand. 
To thee, O glorious and eternal God, the 
creator, preserver, and ruler of all; to 
thee, the invariable Father of lights, and 
overflowing fountain of all good, do I 
devote my unworthy soul. In dependence 
on the atonement and intercession of thy 
dear son, and on the powerful assistance of 
thine almighty grace, 1 hambly renew my 
covenant with thee. J call thee to record 
upon my soul, that I am grieved and 


ashamed to think how wretchedly I have 
been alienated from thee ; and 1 do now 
seriously determine, that I will endeavour 
in every action of life, to approve myself 
in thy sight, and to behave as thy faith- 
ful servant. To thee do I consecrate all 
that I am, and have, all my time, map 
possessions, the powers of my soul, and 
the members of ae body. And, because 
it may be of use to specify some parti- 
culars comprebended in this general en- 
agement, I would especially resolve, to 
more careful in the improvement of 
my time, to redeem it from unnecessary 
sleep, useless visits, impertinent discourse, 
idle speculations, negligence in business, 
excessive recreations ; and to watch over 
my actions, words, thoughts, and affec- 
tions, answerably to these engagements. 
I will endeavour to ¢ r pride in my 
heart, and with the most vigorous reso- 
lution, restrain all the appearances of it. 
I will endeavour to behave with constant 
kindness and complaisance, prudence and 
gravity.” 





Tt is now time that we should 
deduce some further evidence in 
support of the charge of unfair~ 
ness which we bring against Mr. 
Humphreys, the impartial editor 
of these volumes. 

Dr. Doddridge, in his early cor- 
respondence, occasionally em- 
ployed phrases which betray his 
want of complete satisfaction 
with what are usually called 
orthodox opinions, These pas- 
sages are faithfully published by 
Mr. Humphreys, even to the italic 
words, and notes of admiration, 
which we must, of course, sup- 
pose are all in the short hand 
MSS! These are evidently in- 
tended to show that the Doctor 
did not belong to the orthodox 
body of Congregational Dissenters, 
though, ‘‘ since his decease, they 
have,” as Mr. H. says, “ so art- 
fully represented him as one of 
themselves,” 

But does Mr. Humphreys sup- 
pose that we are so ignorant of 
the history of Doddridge, as to 
let this statement pass uncontra- 
dicted? Dr. Doddridge has not 
been artfully represented to be of 
us; the artifice exists now as it 
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did in his life-time, on the other 
side, and Dr. Kippis, as an honest 
biographer, has told the truth, 
which a passage from a letter of 
the Doctor’s will abundantly con- 
firm.—‘* By some of his enemies,” 
says Dr. K, “it was asserted 
that he was a trimmer io the 
pulpit. The persons most disposed 
to find fault with him in respect to 
the point in question, were. those 
who were entitled, the rational 
Dissenters, They could not easily 
persuade themselves that a man 
of such general abilities and great 
liberality of mind, could entertain 
very different opinions from their 
own, and they wished to have him 
rank more explicitly amongst them.” 

One of the Doctor's friends 
having informed him of the same 
charge of insincerity, he replied, 
in a letter published by Mr. 
Orton, chap. 8. sect, 7. 


“ T do indeed believe, that it is gene- 
rally thought by that part the world, 
which some in jest, some in sober 
sadness, are ready to charge with here- 
tical pravity, that I approach much nearer 
to their sentiments, than I really do: 
and perhaps three causes have concurred 
to lead them into that apprehension. A 
general conceit, that their notions are so 
self-evident, that none but an extremely 
weak or ignoraut man (which they pay 
me the compliment of su ing that 
am not, though they afterwards fully 
balance the account) can possibly be of a 
different sore: _ woe which "4 

" haps, etween t 
cae {723 end 1730, or thereabouts, when 
I was really more inclined to some of their 
sentiments than I now am; and —my 
hearing them assert some of them pa- 
tiently in a mixed company, when I bave 
not been in a humour to dispute. 

“ The friendly manner in which I have 
conversed with, and spoken of, some of 
those obnoxious gentlemen, and the ho- 
nour I have done publicly and privately 
to those writings, in which I think they 
have deserved well of Christianity in 
general I may have thought 
them alloyed with some considerable mix- 
ture of error, may have conduced fur- 
ther to lead them to a conclusion, that I 
was much more of their mind, in some 
disputable cases, than I really am.”— 
pp. 154, 155. 


the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
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The Eclectic Reviewers, in their 
critique upon the volumes before 
us, ventured to remark, that as 
Mr. Humphreys had to transcribe 
from a short hand MS. the cha- 
racters of which are so minute 
‘* as sometimes to require a lens 
to decipher” them, there was room 
for mistake and variation: to this 
Mr. Humphreys thus replies, 


“The system of short-hand, indeed, 
being Rich’s, every person acquainted 
with it knows that it conveys.every ex- 
pression, and indeed every word in a full 
and literal manner. Both the original 
and transcript have been seen by many 
individuals, and may be examined by 
any one who applies in a proper way for 
the purpose.” 


Now, we observe, in collating 
some of those letters of the Doctor 
which Mr. Stedman published, 
with copies of the same given by 
Mr. H., considerable, and some 
important variations. Let any of 
our readers take the 17th Letter 
in Mr. Stedman’s volume, and 
collate it with Mr. H.’s version of 
it, addressed to Miss Horseman, 
(vol. ii, p. 386.) and he will im- 
mediately detect the fact to which 
we allude. 

But Mr. Humphreys says that 
every word is given in Rich’s Short 
Hand. Well, then, we ask, How 
is it that Mr. Stedman makes the 
Doctor to write, *‘ It is now pe- 
culiarly proper to think how in- 
supportably dreadful must the 
agonies of Hell be,” which pas- 
sage Mr. Humphreys renders, ** It 


_is peculiarly proper to consider 


how insupportably dreadful the 
wrath of God must be.” We 
cannot pretend to decide which is 
the more correct version, but such 
discrepancies justify the remarks 
of the Eclectic Reviewers, and 
are in no way calculated to in- 
spire confidence in those passages 
of these volumes, the point of 
which often depends upon the cor- 
rect rendering of two or three words, 
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‘The number of letters and papers 
in these volumes which have been 
previously published, is very con- 
siderable, and forming, we hesi- 
tate not to say, the most va- 
luable part of the collection.— 
It is but justice, however, to 
add, that there are not a few 
originals which deserved publica- 
tion, alike creditable to the learn- 
ing, taste, and piety of Dr. Dod- 
dridge. Many others are altoge- 
ther unimportant, and, like the 
reprints, are evidently inserted to 
swell the volumes. What value, 
for instance, can attach to such 
letters as the following. 


**TO MY SISTER. 


** Burton, Aug. 31, 1724. 

«“ Dear Sister,--I thank God I got 
safe to Burton, and bave found all my 
friends in these parts very well. Had I 
sent this by the post, 1 would have 
troubled you with a great deal more 
than my service to my brother and all 
friends with you ; but I think it is better 
to save you that unnecessary charge by 
embracing this opportunity, though it 
obliges me tov soon to subscribe myself 
* Your affectionate brother and servant, 

« P. Doppaipce,”’ 


Vol. i. p. 419. 


Amongst those of greater worth 
must be enumerated the series of 
letters addressed to his truly pa- 
ternal guardian, Dr. Clark, and to 
Miss Freeman, his amante, who 
met the declarations of his ardent 
passion with suspicion and hau- 
teur. 

How much the Christian was 
identified with the lover is evident 
from the following letter. 


“TO MISS KITTY. 
“* June 29, 1725. 


*¢ Madam,-- It is no new thing for me 
to begin my addresses to you upon such 
occasions, with a declaration of my sur- 
prise at the late change of your beba- 
viour. I think it a great nascent a 

suspected of any deficiency of tha 
p Mere which I owe you; and of the 
sincerity of which God and my own con- 
science are witnesses, and I wish ! could 
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not add indeed, to its excess. You com- 
Baie of late of a change in my conduct. 

ermit me in one word to tell you what 
it is, and to give you an account of the 


occasion and degree of it. My ‘heart for 
a considerable time had been so entirely 
swallowed up with affection for-you, that 
you became in a manner my all. In 
every moment of leisure you engrossed 
my thoughts and my discourse. Even 
when you were absent, you mingled 
yourself with all my studies You de- 
termined by your smile or your frown 
whether I should be either sprightly 
avd cheerful, or distracted with care 
avd anxiety, unfit for devotion, for 
study, for conversation, or usefulness ; 
nay, God forgive me, when I confess, 
that where his blessed self, and the most 
important objects of religion, and the 
brightest hopes a creature can form had 
one thought, you at least had ten. ‘The 
hope of obtaining you and the fear of 
losing you affected me more sensibly 
than the thoughts of a happy or a miser- 
able eternity. And was this, Madam, 
the temper of a Christian or a minister ? 
Was this a proper course to engage the 
favourable interposition of Providence 
to determine ‘this dear affair according 
to my wishes. When I read Mr. 
Baxter’s excellent treatise on Self-De- 
nial, and being Crucified to the World, 
and examined my temper by it, though, 
1 bless God, I tound a great deal to be 
thankfal for upon other accounts, yet 
when I turned my thoughts to you I 
could not but continually condemn my- 
self; not that I loved you better than 
any other friend--not that I rejoiced in 
every thing that looked like an excuse 
of your love to me, and made you the 
greatest of my creature-comforts. That, 
madam, I always allowed, and | allow it 
to this moment. But 1 condemned 
myself for this, that 1 put you almost 
in the place of heaven, and thus clouded 
the evidences of my own sincerity, and 
sacrificed the pleasures of an habitual 
communion with God, to at best an 
interior happiness, and too frequently to 
those tormenting agonies that arose from 
the suspicion of your love to me, or the 
tear of being otherwise ved of you. 
his, madam, was one of the greatest 
faults I found to charge upon myself in 
my self-examination before the last sa- 
crament ; and this was what T solemnly 
en, to endeavour to ‘reform, And 
will you then condemn ome if I have 
not entirely forgotten an en ment of 
so sacred a nature? May God ve 
me, that I have forgotten it so far! If 
upon the whole you have less of ‘my 
thoughts. than you had some time ago, 
it is only that God, and my Redeemer, 
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and heaven may have more, and that 
the divine Being might not be provoked 
to take away a friend of whom I had 
made an idol, 

** Once more, madam, I dv seriously 
assure you (and as I have often done 
before, 1 profess in the presence of 
God,) that I Jove you with greater ten- 
derness than I can express; and that I 
have never permitted any friend upon 
earth to aaah, oo even approach you in 
my regard, I am daily praying that if 
it be the good pleasure of God, 1 may 
be so happy as to enjoy you; and that 
it may be my daily and delightful care 
to make your life easy and pleasant, to 
— your present and your future 

ppiness. May God say amen to this 
petition. And may you, madam, join 
your consent. But if you will barba- 
rously and ungratefully despise my love, 
and banish me from your heart and from 
your sight, though I have never de- 
served it from you, I shall own it asa 
just punishment from God for the ex- 
cessive fundness 1 have bestowed upon 
you. I cannot certainly say 1 should 
have strength and virtue to undergo so 
severe a trial ; but I must submit myself 
to the determination of Providence; 
and this 1 can confidently affirm, that 
if I were to lose not only you, but ever 
other friend whom I have in the world, 
many of them deservedly dear and 
valuable, though not one of them equally 
beloved with yourself, yet while I have 
a sense of the Divine favour, the pre- 
sent entertainments of a scholar, a mini- 
ster, and a Christian, and the future 
hopes of everlasting glory, it will be 
my folly and my crime if { am utterly 
inconsolable : and yet I cannot but often 
fear that I may be found so foolish and 
so wicked, if 1 am brought to the trial. 
My dear creature, let your goodness 
prevent it, and restore the peace of 

* Your anxious lover 
** And faithful servant, 
« P. DopprinsF.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 50 --53. 

Our profound veneration and 
filial regard for the memory of the 
immortal Doddridge, have led us 
thus to examine in detail these vo- 
lumes, which we believe were sent 
forth by Mr. H. with the parrici- 
dal intention of lowering his an. 
cestor’s opinions and conduct to 
the taste of rational worldly Chris- 
tians; but the attempt is abor- 
tive; true, indeed, the public 
journals have exposed to uni- 
versal observation, those letters 
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ters which Mr. Orton thought only 
fit forthe perusal of prudent friends, 
and the future usefulness of the 
Doctor’s practical writings may be 
impeded thereby; that guilt must 
lie with Mr. Humphreys, for he 
was warned of the consequences; 
but the religious public will not be 
misled. From the preceding ex- 
tracts they will perceive that Dod- 
dridge’slevities form the parentheses 
of his history, and are only short- 
lived exceptions to his general cha- 
racter of serious piety. ‘They will 
perceive that the attempt to iden- 
tify him with the rational dissenters 
has completely failed, and that the 
reason why the New Burlington 
Street Gazette has pronounced 
these volumes to be, ‘“ worth a 
thousand such lives as Job Orton 
or Dr. Kippis have written, or 
could write,” is, -because those 
works, with Mr. Stedman’s publi- 
cations, contain the stamina of Mr. 
Humphreys’s expensive and atte- 
nuated series. 


ee 


A Solemn Appeal on behalf of the Church 
of England, addressed to all the pious, 
judicious, and consistent Members of her 
Communim. By the Rev. Daniel Ni- 
hill, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Forden, 
in the Diocese of Hereford. London: 
Seeley and Sons. 3s. 

A FEw months ago we brought be- 

fore our readers, ‘* Aeaster’s 

Church in Danger from itself,” for 

the purpose of showing the opi- 

nions entertained on some impor. 
tant subjects affecting our dissent, 
by the clergy of the Church them- 
selves.. With the same views we 


‘now call their attention to the So- 


lemn Appeal of Mr. Nihill. If it 
be asked what concern we have 
with what goes on ia the Church of 
England? Our answer is ready. 
We have the same property in the 
church with the rest of our country- 
men, and therefore the same right 
to speak about the claims or the 
corruptions of it. Its tythes and 
its edifices; its colleges and 
8) 





halls ; its endowments and _pre- 
rogatives, belong to England ; and 
as her free-born subjects, we 
therefore regard all these things 
as part of our birth - right, — 
the heir-looms which have de- 
scended to us from our fathers, 
respecting the application of 
which we have as good a right 
to utter our opinion as the proud- 
est prince or prelate of the land. 

There is now an impression 
abroad, that something must be 
done to reform and amend the 
abnses which belong inherently, or 
have crept into the ecclesiastical 
establishment. As the friends of 
fair inquiry, and the enemies of 
corruption, we rejoice that atten- 
tion is about to be directed to such 
things; and satisfied that truth 
and religion must be gainers from 
every such investigation, we are 
willing to assist in carrying for- 
ward the inquiry. 

Mr. Nihill is a fellow-labourer 
with Mr. Acaster; he writes in a 
serious style, and is evidently deep- 
ly impressed with the dangers to 
which he believes the church to be 
exposed, and with great earnest- 
ness and fidelity points out what 
he believes to be the true sources 
of those dangers. He reduces 
them to three heads, Politics, Po- 
lemics, and Providence. This is 
certainly neither the most logical 
nor intelligible arrangement that 
might be adopted ; but as it is our 
object to let the writer speak, than 
to speak ourselves, we shall not 

uarrel with him about it. Mr. 
Nihil regards the ing of the 
Catholic Repeal Bill as a measure 
of great danger to the Church ; he 
regards her chief protection as de- 
pendins on Parliament ; and, from 

is views of Parliament, his confi- 
dence in the security which it af- 
fords is evidently very low. 


“The dangerous situation in which 
iament has thus placed the Church of 
and, is aggravated by her destitution 
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of that kind of natural defence which 


other denominations enjoy. Under the 
name of ‘ conferences,’ ‘ assemblies,’ and 
similar terms, the Protestant Dissenters 
are provided with means of watching 
over, cherishing, and advancing the in- 
terests of their several communities. 
The strict discipline, the subordination, 
the esprit de cerps, which prevail in the 
Romish hierarch, secure for their church 
that species of protection which is conge- 
nial to its character and politics. But 
the Church of England, stripped of her 
Convocations, and unprovided with any 
substitute for those deliberative assem- 
blies, possesses no corporate means of 
adapting her defence to an approaching 
danger. She is consequently cast upon 
parliament alone for protection ; in other 
words, she is abandoned to the care and 
uardianship of a body whose composition 
forbids her reliance. For of what mate- 
rials does that body consist? Of a vast 
number of men of the world, whose very 
method of procuring seats in the legis- 
lature demonstrates the absence of all 
sound principle and all pure religion! — 
Of a number of political philosophers who 
habitually sneer at revealed trath !—Of 
an indefinite number of Dissenters, 
whose separation from the Church proves 
their unfitness to legislate for her! Of 
an indefinite number of Roman Catho- 
lics, now clothed with the same anomalous 
privilege!—Of, perhaps, a few really 
pious individuals, whose views are too un- 
settled, and whose consistency is too frail 
to warrant any confidence !--And, if we 
close the catalogue with a few staunch 
and faithful sons of the National Church ; 
their number is, alas! too small to shield, 
in the hour of danger, their venerable and 
afflicted parent! 

** The political danger arising from the 
character of parliament would be less, if 
the country at large were pervaded by a 
strong feeling of attachment to the na- 
tional communion. But it is a lament- 
able fact, that the affection of the people 
for the Establishment has gradually de- 
clined, and is at present deplorably luke- 
warm. I am aware that the country may 
be said to have expressed its opinion by 
a great mass of petitions against the 
Roman Catholic claims; but that ex- 
pression, after all, was forced and apa- 
thetic. Had the danger been felt in the 
degree pretended, the national move- 
ment would have been too strong for 
aristocratic power or ministerial influ- 
ence. England would have raised her 
indignant voice in a strain incapable of 
being repressed. Petitions would have 
emanated, not from holes and corners, 
but from unanimous county meetings, 
The people would have rallied round 
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their bishops and pastors, and not left it 
to a few zealots of party to fabricate 
their demonstrations of alarm,—to stir up 
their careless and reluctant support.”’-- 
pp. 3, 4. 


We of course differ with the 
author on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation ; but we fully agree 
with him in opinion that the great 
body of our legislators care nothing 
about the Charch of England, but 
as itis an engine of government. 
In their views and hands, it is a 
mere secular institution; as much 
as the army or the custom-house, 
and they will not respect it more 
than these institutions, except in as 
far as their political designs may 
be promoted by it, But this is no 
new thing; it has been so from the 
Reformation; and it is this state of 
matters that renders evils so invete- 
rate and incurable in the Church, 
It is not only connected with the 
state, but so entirely dependant on 
it, that it has no separate existence 
of its own, 

Among the polemical dangers of 
the Church, we are surprised to 
find that Mr. Nihill, who appears 
to bea well-informed man, reckon. 
ing the intercourse between Church- 
men and Dissenters. Would he 
break up that intercourse? We 
are afraid this would create far 
greater danger to the Church, than 
any of those he has adverted to. 


Tt cannot be denied, that the most po- 
pular and active members of the Church 
of England, have formed coalitions with 
their dissenting brethren, and exhibited 
themselves on various occasions in reli- 


gious co-operation with them, Admitting - 


that such individuals have never been so 
far led away by the eclat of liberality, 
as to lose sight of the ties which bind 
them to the Established Church, it may 
fairly be asked, whether the mass of the 
people are sufficiently enlightened to ex- 
ercise the same discrimination? Dissent 
implies an opinion that the Church is 
wrong. Religious co-operation with dis- 
senters, implies some sanction of that 
opinion. There may be nice distinctions 
in the minds of the best-informed co-ope- 
rators, but this is the practical impression. 
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The least that can be said is that the 
people are betrayed into a persuasion 
that, whatever dark and mysterious ques- 
tions may originally have divided the 
Church and the dissenters, the conduct 
of the latter, so far from being an object 
of jealousy, is deserving of praise and 
imitation. If it be right to join with them 
on one religious occasion, it is laudable, 
they conceive, to unite with them on all ; 
to mingle in their social worship, and to 
imbibe their sentiments. Is not this feel- 
ing, or something akin to it, extending 
itself even into the most obscure districts 
of our Church? and is not the minister 
who would check it regarded as an illi- 
beral bigot ? The consequence is, that, in 
the view of the people, a sort of parochial 
artnership is imagined between the 
stablished Clergy and the dissenti 
ininisters, to the dissolution of all pasto: 
ties. It is a partnership, however, ap- 
plying only to that portion of the com- 
munity which may be regarded as the 
property of the Church. The regular, 
confirmed sectarians, with laudable con- 
sistency, confine themselves to their own 
systems ; and besides, the Established 
Clergy, from various motives, abstain 
from the slightest intrusion into the folds 
of their dissenting brethren, There is, 
consequently, no reciprocal proselytism : 
on the contrary, the sectaries have all the 
profit, the Church has all the loss, It 
is easy tv say, in defence of the practices 
alluded to, thatthe Charch of England can 
never suffer from moderation, liberality, 
and a Catholie spirit: it is no less easy to 
aflirm, that the dissenters are, on their part, 
liberal in mixing and co-operating with the 
members of the Establishment. The truth 
is, that the Church of England, however 
superior in the abstract, is not in a condi- 
tion to meet the dissenters on equal 
grounds. She therefore does, and can- 
not but lose by the kind of intercourse 
under consideration. And here lies the 
only objection which I make to it. I en- 
ter not into other topics, I confine my- 
self to the danger which the Church en- 
counters in her present state, Without 
order and discipline, without occasional 
revisions, without systematic co operation 
among her ministers, without any dis- 
tinct understanding, on the part of the 
laity, of her characteristic features, or 
their obligations to her communion, she 
is in a state of languor unknown to dis- 
senting institutions. If it was fitting to 
descend from her vantage ground and 
mingle in the level arena, her people 
ought previously to have been fortified 
against temptations to desert her. Let the 
abuses of the Church be first reformed ; 
let her be fixed on a firm footing in the 
country ; let her children be armed with 
O2 
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may be no dread of their defection. But, 
until means be taken by the Church for 
these important purposes, her stability 
must ever be hazarded by promiscuous 
co-operation with seceders.”—pp. 14—16. 


This we confess is very curious 
reasoning, but which we apprehend 
is adopted by many Churchmen ; 
as the progress of the age, of late, 
does not seem to be growing on the 
side of liberality. Yet Mr. Ni- 
hill does not wish to be considered 
illiberal ; nor perhaps is he so. 


“In adverting to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the rivals of the Establishment, 
I trust I have not been actuated by any 
invidious feeling. My object has been to 
shew, that the polemical dangers which 
threaten our beloved Church are nume- 
rous, formidable, and increasing, in order 
that her best friends may be awakened to 
her real situation. Possibly I may not 
have succeeded in my endeavours to ex- 
plain the nature and operation of those 
dangers; but I fear the fact is beyond 
dispute, that, amongst the most intelli- 
gent of the lower and middle classes, the 
cause of dissent is rapidly advancing. 
Witness the appearance of those strong 
holds of sectarianism, our manufacturing 
towns ; and that a similar spirit is 
spreading fast into the agricultural dis- 
tricts, is evinced by the numerous con- 
venticles which have sprung up and 
studded the face of the land. Far be it 
from me to recommend acrimonious feel- 
ings between Christians; (the sequel 
will show the reverse,) but when we are 
told that the promiscuous religious pro- 
ceedings of modern times are not only de- 
serving of all the general credit which 
they claim, but that they work no danger 
to the Church of England, I cannot help 
saying, that she would have far less to 
fear any hostile attitude which the 
dissenters could assume, than from that 
p mpen of conciliation which melts away 

¢ population from her. In the former 
case, she might be put upon the defensive, 
might be led to reform her errors, and to 
strengthen her system: in the latter, she 
is beguiled into a lethargy, while dan- 
gers thicken round her head.”—pp. 
23, 34. 


On the providential dangers of 
the Church, there are many things 
well deserving of attention. Many 
of the evils yf the Church he justly 
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an enlightened spirit of attachment to her 
communion; and then, perhaps, there 
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refers to the system of patronage ; 
but he seems to forget that this is 
the very thing which gives the 
state, or existing government, an 
interest in the church. Take it 
away, and what would they then 
eare for the Church of England ? 
Nothing. He is perfectly right in 
the following representation of the 
case. 


“ But what is the fact? The patronage 
is exercised by the prime minister for the 
time being ; that is to say, by a succes- 
sion of men whose habits and pursuits 
disqualify them, in general, for the dis- 
charge of so sacred a trust. Devoted to 
politics, slaves to ambition, their minds 
circumscribed by mere worldly maxims, 
they seldom rise to that grand compre- 
hensive view of what is really the best 
national, as well as the best ecclesias- 
tical policy,—to uphold the state by 
strengthening the pillars of morality and 
religion, and, to that end, to seek out the 
purest, the most pious, the most disin- 
terested men to fill the offices of the 
Church. <A system directly opposite has 
long prevailed. The royal patronage has 
been reduced: to an engine of state, and 
used merely in subserviency to party and 
political objects. Deviations may some- 
times be seen, but the general current of 
nomination has been unquestionably of 
this description, and the effect upon our 
Church is stamped in characters too 
broad not to excite the apprehensions of 
every conscientious Churchman, How 
little, for example, are the qualifications 
which St. Paul requires in a Bishop, in 
the thoughts of the Premier when he is 
about to fill a vacant see! His reference 
is, not to the voice of inspiration, or to 
the lofty dictates of Christian policy, but 
to the list in which he registers the claims 
and importunities of his Parliamentary 
adherents. I do not deny that occasional 
homage is paid to our universities, by the 
elevation of their most distinguished 
scholars ; and that, even in adopting the 
nomination of some powerful noble, the 
minister may expect the candidate to be 
unstained by any glaring reproach ; but, 
warm piety, glowing charity, and self-de- 
nying zeal ; meekness of wisdom, disin- 
terestedness, energy, extensive parochial 
experience ; qualities so essential to the 
right discharge of the episcopal office 
how rarely are they sought for, an 
drawn into the field of action! The 


Church no doubt contains men of this 
stamp. Why are they not brought for- 
ward to sustain her reputation, to silence 
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her adversaries, and to convince the 
world that the mantles of her Cranmer, 
her Ridley, and her other primitive lumi- 
naries, have descended on succeeding ge- 
nerations? The policy which has pre- 
vailed in the highest appointments, has 
been no less faithfully pursued through- 
out the general range of royal patronage, 
and it has, in truth, inflicted an unsightly 
wound upon our Church. It excites the 
ridicule of her enemies, it paralyses the 
efforts of her most faithful sons, and how, 
let me solemnly ask, can Providence be 
expected to regard it ?”—pp. 27 —29. 


All this is true, most true; but 
how should it be otherwise? Can 
the man of the world be expected 
to act in a different manner? Mr. 
Nihill is a firm believer in Episco- 
pacy; but he has evidently a very 
low opinion of the persons general- 
ly holding this office. 

“The majority of the Clergy seldom 
see the face of their diocesan except at a 
triennial visitation ; their intercourse with 
him by letter is limited to a few dry points 
of form. And with regard to the people 
—-what is there to attach them to these 
high dignitaries? The fact is, that ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of an Epis- 
copal residence, the people behold a Bi- 
shop about as often as they behold a Co- 
met, and have as much notion of any be- 
nefit derived by the Church from the one 
as from the other, I say not this to give 
offence ; I love and venerate the Episcopal 
order, and it is because I wish to see the 
people love and venerate it too, that I la- 
ment the infrequency of a bishop’s ap- 
pearance among them. It would be a 
goodly and profitable sight, to behold our 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, going 
forth continually to bestow their blessing, 
to make known their usefulness, and to 
enable every member of our Church to 
appreciate the advantage of their mild 
and paternal sway.”—pp. 30, 31. 


From the bishops, he descends 
to the inferior clergy; and as we 
must suppose, not ouly that his 
opportunities of judging are far 
better than ours, but that he is too 
much a party to bear false witness 
against his brethren, he is entitled 
to be heard with attention. We 
admire the honesty and straight- 


forwardness of the following state-. 


ments, 


“ Itis no uncommon thing to hear a pa- 
negyric upon the ministers of the Church 
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of England, asserting in plain and reso- 
lute terms, that they are the most learned, 
pious, and zealous body of men which is 
any where to be found. That there are 
amongst them individuals of this charac- 
ter, I should be sorry to deny; but, to 
ascribe this praise to the generality, is an 
exaggeration of compliment, which argues 
either a very low estimate of those high 
qualifications, or a want of acquaintance 
with the real condition of the clergy. 
For let us advert to a few obvious consi- 
derations, and they will shew how little 
ground we have to expect, that, as a gene- 
ral consequence, our church should abound 
in ministers of this description. 

“¢ With regard to learning, a very slen- 
der portion of divinity, engrafted on what 
may be termed a liberal education, will 
suffice for admission into holy orders. 
Indeed the modicum of theology is so 
slight, that a very short interval after a 
young gentleman has graduated at the 
university, is found sufficient for its at- 
tainment. The sacred office is conse- 
quently assumed under many serious dis- 
advantages from crudity and carelessness, 
which are calculated to keep the standard 
of ministerial acquirements exceedingly 
low. Men who jump into the ministry by 
a sudden effort, instead of undergoing the 
probation of a regular and laborious 
course, are not likely to lay the proper 
foundation in after life, amid the calls 
of official duty and the amusements of a 
luxurious age. The great majority of 
English clergymen do, in reality, never 
submit to so much literary labour as is 
necessary to the composition of their own 
sermons ; and, if another test were want- 
ing to prove the small degree of learning 
required, it might be found in the notorious 
fact, that where persons are somewhat be- 
low par in point of intellect or exertion, it 
is frequently considered by their parents 
a reason for assigning them to the church. 

“ With regard to piety, how can it be 
imagined, where testimonials, the chief 
and almost the sole security for that quali- 
fication, are treated as mere forms, and 
where secular motives are so prevalent in 
raising up candidates for the ministry— 
how can it be imagined, I say, that warm 
personal piety should be, to any great ex- 
tent, the attribute of the clerical profes- 
sion? The ministry of the church of 
England is supplied, not from a particular 
tribe or family, but from the general body 
of the community ; and consequently, the 
early spiritual advantages of our clergy 
must correspond with the general state of 
religion throughout the country. Unhap- 
pily, in this lax and luxurious age, there 
is little provision in private life for train- 
ing up young persons in habits of deep 
and steady piety. The world takes carly 
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possession of the heart; and pride and 
selfishness find too much encouragement in 
parental indulgence and example. In the 
majority of schools, both public and pri- 
vate, religion is degraded into a secondary 
abject, if regarded at all. Meanwhile the 
dispositions of the natural heart, inflamed 
by the high spirits of youth, and nourished 
by a variety of incentives, are moulded 
iuto a more settled character ; a character, 
to say the least, far removed from the 
meekness, the purity, the tenderness, and 
the elevation, of which genuine piety is 
composed, The young candidates for holy 
orders next pass to the universities, —the 
resort, in modern times, of all the wealth 
and rank of the country ; and here there 
is an unavoidable mixture, which, what- 
ever may be its advantages in other re- 
spects, has a tendency to infect the clergy 
with the vices and follies of fashionable 
life. In truth, nothing appears more 
wanting than some intermediate institu- 
tion between the university and the 
church, where persons intended for or- 
ders might devote themselves to profes- 
sional study, shake off the vices of their 
previous education, and cultivate the 
graces which are expected in the minis- 
ters of God. Assuredly some regulation is 
needed to check the precipitation with 
which young men are accustomed to rush 
into the sacred office ; something required 
to beget more serious thoughts of its re- 
sponsibility. But that we may better 
judge of the real character of our clergy, 
in regard to piety, it will be expedient 
to divide them into three classes. In the 
first, let us place those whose bosoms glow 
with sublime devotion to the Supreme 
Being, and who may in truth be said ha- 
bitually to walk with God. This portion 
is, I believe, comparatively very small. 
In another, let us place ministers of an 
opposite description. It is notorious that 
improper persons are frequently admitted 
into holy orders, and that they find the 
path to ordination as open and facile to 
them as to others. The difficulty, in the 
present day, of finding situations in other 
walks of genteel life, occasions an unusual 
press of persons, actuated by low and 
selfish motives, into the church; and 
this, added to the facility of admission, 
renders the class under consideration 
much more numerous than the one with 
which we have contrasted it. Between 
the two, we may place an intermediate 
set of men, consisting of those whose de- 
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abundance of the heart the mouth speak - 
eth ;’ and were the heart conscious of 
this celestial flame, the personal charac- 
ter and conversation of clergymen would 
be far more conducive to the glory of 
God, far less capable of compromise with 
the world, than we usually find them.” — 
pp. 33---36, 


To these statements we are dis” 
posed to add nothing of our own; 
nor will we offer any remarks on 
them. They are made by a very 
honest man, who will be looked 
at with an evil eye by his brethren, 
for having too far exposed his pa- 
rent’s nakedness. In such a state 
of things we assuredly feel no plea- 
sure. It is connected with much 
evil, and ought not to be perpetu- 
ated under the Christian name. It 
is this state of matters Mr. Nihill 
wishes to see reformed ;‘ but the re- 
medy for such evils who can find? 
On this subject the following pas- 
sage is important: it points out the 
almost insurmountable difficulties 
with which the business is encum- 
bered, 


“ If, however, judging from past expe- 
rience, and from present appearances, 
there seems no prospect of so glorious an 
effort: if our Bishops are determined to 
persevere in that passive system which 
hes long sat as an incubus on the Esta- 
blishment ; to whom next are we to look 
for her defence? Seeing that there is a 
prevalent and a growing conviction, that 
something must be done with a view to 
Church reform, shall the Clergy step forth 
and declare that their peculiar office in- 
vests them with all the honour and re- 
sponsibility of the work? Alas! the 
Clergy, as a body, are too far gone in 
apathy to make any great and united ex- 
ertion! The individuals who, by station 
and property, possess the chief promi- 
nence among them, and are best able to 
excite local attention, are, moreover, in- 
terested in many of the abuses which it 
would be an object to remedy. But did 
no such obstacles exist: were the Minis- 
ters of the Established Church, in gene- 
ral, touched with a sense of her situation, 
and animated by a pious wish to repair 
her desolations, still, any exclusive at- 
tempt on their to strengthen the 


nerves of discipline, would awaken lay 
jealousy, and be represented as a revival 
of priesteraft. Shall we then turn our 
eyes from the clericul body, and expect 
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the reparation of our religious system at 
the hands of the ministers of the crown? 
Rumours are afloat of some proceeding of 


this kind actually going on. It is the 
character of the present government to 
mature its plans in secret, and then to 
bring them down upon the country with 
a suddenness which defies opposition. 
But I profess I do not like to see the in- 
terests of the Church of England disposed 
of by a coup de main. Neither do I think 
her reform can be effected by the counsels 
of a secular administration, in such a 
manner, or to such an extent, as would 
be calculated to strengthen and secure 
her. Some feeble, partial, isolated re- 
medy, sufficient to swell the chorus of po- 
litical flattery, and allay for a time, the 
complaints of the giddy multitude ; some- 
thing by which the more pliant friends of 
the Church might be soothed and blinded, 
is all that can be expected from such a 
quarter. But if we have no prospect of 
reform from the bench of Bishops, from 
the body of the Clergy, or the ministers of 
the Crown, may we venture to hope that 
the most zealous portion of the lay mem- 
bers of the Church of England will take 
the mutter into their hands and bring it 
to a successful issue? To any exclusive 
effort by the laity there are, perhaps, more 
weighty objections than to a similar at- 
tempt by the Clergy. It could hardly 
fail to be regarded as an usurpation of 
the clerical province ; at least, as an in- 
decorous contempt of clerical preten- 
sions.” —pp. 66, 67. 


Mr. Nihill’s hopes rest on the 
spiritual and judicious members of 
the Church, lay and clerical, uniting 
their counsels and hearts for the 
purpose of promoting reformation. 
And, as a specific plan, he pro- 
poses that the Church should mo- 
dify some of ber terms of commu- 
nion, to meet the prejudices of 
Dissenters, and that Archbishop 
Usher's scheme of episcopacy 
should be adopted. This would 
bring matters back to that state 
which would have been gladly ac- 
cepted by the great body of the 
Nonconformists. On these points 
we cannot at present enter. It 
will be time enongh for us to give 
our opinion when there is any pros- 
pect of such a proposal being made 
to the Dissenters, In the mean 
time, our readers will do well to 
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digest the statements which have 
been given, respecting the evils 
which require to be cured. They 
will connect them with any mea- 
sures which may be proposed, in 
or out of Parliament; and thus be 
prepared to express their opinion, 
either in the way of forwarding or 
retarding such measures. We ex- 
press our good wishes towards 
every honest attempt at promoting 
religion, though we may differ very 
widely from the parties, respecting 
the cause of the evils lamented, or 
the kind of remedy by which alone 
they can be fade - That God 
is about to try and to purify his 
church, perhaps by terrible things 
in righteousness, we are deeply 
impressed, May it be the concern 
of all his people to be found doing 
his will, that they may be able to 
stand the fiery ordeal ! 
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ABOLITION OF THE HINDOO SUTTEES, 


We have the greatest pleasure in being 
able to state that a letter has been re- 
ceived in Liverpool, from Serampore, 
stating that Lord William Bentinck, the 
governor general of India, has issued a 
proclamation, abolishing the inhuman 
practice of burning Hindoo widows, 
which has so long prevailed in India to 
the disgrace of the East India Company, 
and the British name. It will be 
seen that this proclamation has been 
issued at Benares, and that it has been 
most favourably received by the Brah- 
mins, the only class who were thought 
likely to make any —— toit. We 
have been informed that this step has 
been taken by Lord William Bentinck 
on his own authority and responsibility, 
but there can be little doubt of his pro- 
clamation being confirmed by the Court 
of Directors. The following is an ex- 
tract of the letter in question :-- 

“ Serampore Missions.-- Suttees, or 
the Burning of Widows inIndia.—By recent 
accounts we are informed that this mission 
is extending as to its stations, in more 
than one direction; but there is one 
|= of intelligence which cannot fail to 
nterest the fi of humanity in this 
country. It may, be known to some that 
the Missionaries it India had addressed 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, as(Governor General, 
on the subject of rning of widows, 
but it should seem that some step has 
already been taken by government. 
Benares, the holy city, as it is called, and 
one of the most ancient seats of Hindoo 
superstition, is one of the Serampore 
stations; and Mr. Smith, the missionary 
there, on the 13th of art last, 
writes as follows: -‘ Went ont by the 
river side, and conversed with a number 
of re et og — subjects, and 
also brought in the order respecting the 
probibition of suttees, on hearing which 
a Brahmin exclaimed, ‘What! has go- 
yernment now arisen from sleep? So 

ears has this cruel practice been 
poe pom and has compassion at last en- 
tered into their breasts? They ought to 
have prevented this horrid practice many 
years ago.’ It astonished me (says Mr. 
$.) to hear such expressions trom a 
H .~— An interesting statement is 
also given by him of this prohibitory 
order being read by the daroga (super- 
pinay A. Gopee-gunj, before more 
than 200 Brahmins and Pundits; after 


which the whole listened to his preaching 
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of the Gospel, and some individuals 

seemed to be mnch affected by it. ‘ The 

English,’ say they, ‘ now wish to enlighten 
s. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE IRISH CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION. 
To the Editors.—Our names having ap- 
peared in an address stating the forma- 
tion of a Congregational Union for Ire- 
land, to prevent misconception, we re- 
quest you will give insertion to the follow- 
ing explanatory remarks 
n common with many of our brethren 
we have long deplored, that more minis- 
terial union and intereourse have not pre- 
vailed in our body. Though the subject 
has been repeatedly mentioned, and there 
has been a good deal of correspondence 
respecting it, various circumstances have 
hitherto prevented an‘attainment so ear- 
nestly desired. About the middle of No- 
vember last, we received a circular from 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Belfast, of which 
the following is a coy:y. 
Rich Hill, Oct. 29, 1829. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—Having this day 
rovidentially met at Rich Hill, and hav- 
ng conversed upon the subject of a Con- 
gregational Union for the North, we 
agreed to request that you will be pleased 
to call a meeting of the Independent 
Ministers, for the pur of forming 
such a Union, not to interfere with the 
operation of any religious Society, with 
which any of them may be officially con- 
nected. 
(Signed) Wm. Brown, Moy. 
GeorGe Sityy, Armagh. 
J. Carrout, Rich Hill, 
James CARLISLE, Sligo. 
To the Rev. John Wilson, Belfast 
Belfast, \\th Nov. 1829. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—In compliance 
with the request on the other side, a 
meeting of ministers will be held in Bel- 
fast, on Thursday, the 26th instant. The 
private deliberations will commence at 
12, and the public meeting for regularly 
forming the Union, will take place at 7 in 
the evening. Your presence to aid us by 
our countenance and advice, will be 
ighly Byes bes to our northern breth- 
ren. r, should you be unable to attend 
in person, it would encourage us to have 
a communication, to be read when we 
meet, stating your opinion of the proposed 
step, and suggesting any hints that occur 
to you for avoiding collision with existing 
Institutions, and for placing the Union on 
the wisest basis, 
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Endeavours will be made to provide 
such accommodation for brethren who at- 
tend, as will save them from expense 
while in Belfast. 

I am, Rev. and Dear Sir, 


Very = yours, 
OHN WILSON. 


From the above communication, two of 
us understood that the Union to be form- 
ed, was to include the ministers of the 
North only, and that though we were in- 
vited to attend, it was merely to aid our 
brethren in that part of the country by 
our countenance and advice. Not being 
able to go, we respectfully and affection- 
ately acknowledged Mr. Wilson’s letter, 
giving our opinions generally as to the 
pro d measure. We wrote individu- 
ally without conferring together, suggest- 
ing how important it would be to avoid 
the appearance of opposition to any ex- 
isting Society, particularly the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, which we consider, ac- 
‘cording to its present arrangement, is 
prepared to do every thing in affording 
pecuniary aid .to ministers, and in pro- 
moting missionary exertions, which coukl 
be contemplated by the Union. We sta- 
ted that it would be scarcely desirable to 
‘form a new Society, when one already 
-exists for substantially the same - object, 
more especially as both must rely almost 
entirely for funds on the Christian public 
of England and Scotland ; but that if a 
ministerial association could be formed for 

riodical intercourse and conference, it 
might be highly advantageous to the bre- 
thren joined in it, and to the interests of 
our denomination at large. 

As mentioned before, our object by this 
communication is merely to prevent mis- 
conception. Two of us could not express 
dissent from the plans resolved upon by 
our brethren, had we been disposed to do 
.80, partly because we did not know them, 
and partly because we did not conceive 
‘they would include any other part of the 
country than what is usually termed the 
North of Ireland. We do not wish to 
‘censure their conduct, or to discourage 
‘their endeavours. Though we do not see 
the expediency of some of their arrange- 
ments, we shall be happy to find that re- 
sults prove our.fears to have been ground- 
less, and it would afford us sincere plea- 
sure to hail the formation of a Congrega- 
tional Union for Ireland, in which our 
ministers, throughout the country, would 
generally and cordially concur. 

We are, Sir, 
Your faithful servants in Christ, 

(Signed ) Witiiam Urwick, 

Wm. Hawes Coorer, 
Wim Forry, 
Dublin, Jan. 19, 1830. 
N. 8. NO, 62, 
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ORDLINATIONS, 


On Wednesday, September 30, the 
Rev J. L. Davies, late student at High- 
bury College, and some time assistant to 
the Rev. Thomas Durant, Poole, Dorset- 
shire, was ordained pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church, Edmonton, Middlesex. 
On which occasion the Rev. W. Hope, 
Lewisham, Kent, commenced the ser- 
vice by reading appropriate portions of 
scripture and prayer. The Rev. R. 
Halley, Classical and Resident Tutor of 
Highbury College, delivered a masterly 
discourse on the nature and principles of 
a Christian church. And, in the absence 
of the Rev. Dr. Harris, Theological Tutor 
of Highbury College, who was prevented 
attending by severe indisposition, Mr. 
Halley also asked the usual questions, and 
received from the minister the confession 
of faith, The Rev. H. ¥. Burder, of 
Hackney, and Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Tator of Highbury College, of- 
fered up the ordination prayer, with im- 
position of hands. The Rey. Joseph 
Davies, Ulverstone, Lancashire, father of 
the minister, delivered the charge to his 
son from Heb. xiii. 17. “‘ They watch for 
your souls, as they that must give an ac- 
count; that they may do it with joy, and 
not with grief ;” ting out, with all 
the affectionate solicitude of a father, the 
duties of a Christian minister, as a watch- 
man for souls. The Rey. J. J. Davies, 
Baptist minister of Tottenham, concluded 
the morning service with prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. George Clay- 
ton, of Walworth, preached an admirable 
discourse to the people from Coloss. iv. 
11. * Which have been a comfort unto 
me.” ‘The services of the day were 
highly interesting ; and the congregations, 
morning and evening, numerous and 
respectable. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 11, 18¢9. Mr. 
William Reaf, of Highbury College, 
was ordained to the pastoral office over 
the Independant Church at Ellesmere 
Salop. ‘The Rev. J. Beynon, of Do- 
nington commenced the service by read- 
ing the Scriptures and by prayer. The 
Rev. J. Pearce, of Wrexham, delivered 
the introductory discourse. The Rey. 
R. Richards, of Wellington, posed 
the usual questions. Mr, Roat’s father 
offered the ordination prayer, accom; 

nied by the imposition of hands. The 

v J. Roaf, of Wolverhampton, bro- 
ther of the Pastor elect, gave a very able 
and appropriate charge, from 1 Tim. 





iv. 6. “A good minister of Jesus 
Christ.” Im the evening the Rev. J. 
Weaver, Shrewsbury, addressed the 


church and congregatien, from 1 Cor. 
iv. 1. The Rev. Messrs. — and 
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Mandeno, of Wem, Minshall, of Prees, 
Rogers, of Bomar Heath, Potter, Whit- 
church, and Waterfield, Wrexham, con- 
ducted the doctrinal parts of the ser- 
vice, 

It is with pleasure we state that the 
two bodies, into which the church was 
rent in 1824, have cordially re-united 
and that, under Mr. Roat’s ministry, 
during the last twelve months, an ad- 
ditional gallery has been found requisite 
to accommodate the incree ing congre- 
gation. May the presence peace and 
prosperity abound yet more and more. 


OBITUARY & CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH 
OF MR. JOHN HOLGATE, OF ALBANY 
ROAD, AND DEACON OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, LOCK’S FIELDS, 
WALWORTH. 

If * the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour,” those who 
have served the office of a deacon “ well,” 
seem entitled to the like consideration. 
We are, therefore, happy to present our 
readers with the following portraiture 
of an excellent man, who sustained that 
office in the Congregational Church at 
Walworth, and which his honoured pas- 
tor, the Rev. George Clayton, read at the 
close of the funeral discourse. 

We sincerely trust that this charac- 
teristic sketch, and the remarks which 
are interwoven with it, may prove in- 
structive and encouraging to those who 
bear office in our churches. 

The representation of Christianity, 
contained in the text, Rom. xiv. 8, “ For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; 
and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s,” met with a very edi 
fying illustration in the character of our 
exalted brother, Mr. John Holgate, who 
suddenly took his departure from our 
world, on the 5th of December, after a 
slight illness of a few days continuance, 
from which no such fatal issue was even 
distantly apprehended. There is some. 
thing in death, when it comes without 
notice, peculiarly awful and affecting to 
survivors, but to the believer in Jesus it 
may rather b= considered as a benefit of 
the highest value. He dies to the Lord, 
die how me may, and death is to him an 
unspeakable gain. It is refreshing and 
consoling, under such circumstances, 
wherein a dying testimony tothe religion 
we os is necessarily included, to 
look back upon a living testimony, upheld 
and protracted, through a long course of 
consistent action, and benevolent useful- 
ness. It is now nearly twenty years 
since our | ted friend united himself 
in fellowship with this religious society ; 
and it is well known to you, how holily, 
and justly, and unblameably, “ he behaved 
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himself among you that believed.” The 
God of nature had endowed him with 
faculties and talents, far above the or- 
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dinary standard. He thought closely, 
reasoned soundly, and read much. Thirst- 
ing for knowledge, and especially the 
knowledge of divine truth, he became, 
under the influence of religious prin- 
ciple, a constant, laborious, and diligent 
student of the Holy Seriptures; and so 
anxious was he to explore the meaning, 
catch the spirit, and unveil the beauties 
of the holy volume, that he applied him- 
se!f, at a period of life when the acqui- 
sition of foreign languages is confessedly 
peculiarly difficult, to the study of He- 
brew and Greek, that he might be able 
to draw from the pure fountain of inspi- 
ration, with his own hand, the water of 
life. In his leisure hours, and especially 
by rising very early in the morning, he 
mastered every impediment; success- 
fully grasped the object he sought, and 
for many years past, was accustomed to 
read regularly, and with ease, the Old 
Testament and the New, in the original 
tongues in which they were given to 
mankind. Beside the personal profit 
and sacred pleasure which he derived 
from this pursuit, he became mighty in 
the Scriptures, and was enabled to de- 
tect and refute the sophistries of infide- 
lity, and the false glosses of antichristian 
theology ; he became a better hearer of 
the gospel in the sanctuary, from being a 
better reader of the Bible in his closet. 
And so far from being elated by his ac- 
quirements, or puffed up by pedantic 
vanity, (for sanctified knowledge will 
always humble its possessor, ) he advanced 
in self-diffidence as he accumulated the 
stores of celestial wisdom. In his desk, 
subsequently to his decease, were disco- 
vered various specimens of manuscript 
Hebrew and Greek, by his own pen, 
written{so accurately and fairly, that they 
wonld reflect no discredit upon a scholar 
of any of our universities. 

How much it were to be wished that 
the young people in our families could be 
brought to estimate and improve the 
opportunities afforded them in our clas- 
sical schools, for acquiring this know- 
ledge; and that when they leave school, 
they would make leisure, and find tine 
for the cultivation of their minds, and 
for the study of the Scriptures, in the 
form in which God has presented them. 
How would it gladden the heart of the 
Christian minister, as, in this instance, it 
has often done my own, to know that his 
hearers, and especially the yonnger part 
of them, have gone from the temple to 
the closet, to compare the text and the 
context with the sacred originals, and to 
search, like the noble Bereans, “ the 
Scriptures daily, whether these things. 
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are so.” Thus might we hope, that under 
the influences of the blessed Spirit they 
would become wise unto salvation, and 
carry about with them a preserving an- 
tidote against the unbelief, the scepti- 
cism, and the errors of the age. Would 
to God that some of the time given to 
pamphlets and periodicals, and the ephe- 
meral poetry of the day, were conse- 
crated to the book of true wisdom, in 
that form of application and study to 
which our departed friend was_lhabi- 
tuated. ‘Thus furnished, you will not 
wonder that he was able “to speak with 
the enemy in the gate,” to confute false 
doctiine, and to defend the truth as it is 
in Jesus. He was not ashamed of Christ, 
and of his words, in the midst of an evil 
veneration, but was ready “to give a 
reason to every one of the hope that was 
in him, with meekness and fear.” Nor 
was his Christianity of the speculative 
cast; while he wrote and studied, 
thought and prayed in soiitade, he acted 
for God and his fellow creatures, in the 
faithful and unostentations performance 
of religious and relative duties. 

His family well know, and will never 
forget what, by the grace of God he was, 
as a son, a husband, a father, and a 
master; and they, one and all, rise up 
to bless his memory. Disinterested and 
self denying kindness marked his relative 
course; he was parsimonious only to 
himself, abridging himself daily, and for 
a long course of years, of many comforts 
and some necessaries, that those around 
him, and dependant upon him, might be 
the more adequately supplied. He 
walked when he ought to iiave rode; 
toiled when he ought to have slept ; suf- 
fered in silence when he might have 
complained ; because he was living not 
to himself, but for those whom God and 
nature had made dependant on his exer- 
tions. He had met with some painful 
disappointments, and cruel embarrass- 
ments in his path, but he bore them with 
equanimity and submission ; and blamed 
himself more severely, when from an un- 
snspecting temper he had placed a degree 
of confidence in others which discretionand 
experience condemned, than he ever did- 
those who had injured him. In this place 
I should not satisfy the dictates of my 
conscience, and my sense of public duty, 
if I were not to suggest a caution to all 
those who are beginning the world, 
strictly to abide in their own particular 
calling, and io that line to trust God, in 
the use of diligence, economy, and per- 
severance, for a sufficient supply of tem- 
poral good for themselves and their fa- 
milies. 1 am aware that the temptation is 
great, whenja man finds his means slender, 
his expenses considerable, and his do- 
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mestic claims multiplying, to turn aside 
to some new and plausibie pursuit, by 
which he flatters himself that he shall 
augment his resources, and meet the 
wants of a rising family. But depend 
on it, that in most cases it is a tempta- 
tion, although it may come in the spe- 
cious form of advantage, and enforced by 
the semblance of duty. ‘“‘ Asa bird that 
wandereth from its nest, so is a man that 
wandereth from his place.” In his own 
department, the resuit of the wise dis- 
posals of a merciful Providence, he will 
have a measure of that information, ex- 
perience, tact, and ability which his 
station requires ; but let him join in affi- 
nity with his own employment and re- 
sources, things, persons, and interests 
which are foreign, and with which he 
should have had no concern, and he is 
involved, perplexed, and embarrassed ; 
committed in forms and ways he nover 
suspected or imagined: and either lives 
to mourn the wreck and ruin of his 
affairs, or dies a premature victim to 
the cares and pressures of this troubled 
life. Besides this, all changes are ex- 
pensive, and objects that are assamed to 
be compatible in theory, are found in 
the practical detail not only inconvenient, 
but incongruous. Moreover, it is not easy 
for a man, and more especially for a 
conscientious man, so to engage one class 
of duties upon another, as not either to 
neglect his employers, or to injure him- 
self. Happy had it been for our honovred 
brother, and for his family, if he had 
never incorporated the anxieties of a 
tradesman, upon the respectable and 
steadily improving service to which he 
was originally, mainly, and of late years 
exclusively devoted. One thing skil- 
fully managed, is better than two, or 
many hastily and inadequately attended 
to. It is wise advice of the apostle, that 
we “study to be quiet, and to do our 
own business.” In the freedom of these 
remarks, I feel that I should not hazard 
the frown of my departed brother, who 
would have me not only point you to the 
course he steered to the desired haven, 
but warn you of the rocks against which 
he was in danger of striking to his own 
and others’ hurt. 

But, which does not always happen, 
he grew wise by experience, and gained, 
I am persuaded, much moral and spiri- 
tual benefit from the shaking events to 
which he had been exposed. His high 
sense of honour, and his regard to moral 
principle, never forsook him, In the ex- 
tremity of his difficulties ; he was willing 
to sacrifice any thing and every thing so 
that he might preserve within his breast 
the testimony of a good conscience. 

For nearly the space of seven years, 
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he has served this Christian church in 
the office of deacon, which Christ has 
instituted for the sake of guarding and 
directing the temporal affairs of the Chris- 
tiancommunity. Their qualifications are 
laid down, 1 Tim. iii. 8—10. ‘* Likewise 
must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not. 
greedy of filthy Iucre; holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
And let these also first be proved; then 
let them use the office of a deacon, being 
found blameless.” Whothat knew him 
will not acknowledge, that, abating those 
imperfections which are not to le escaped 
in this imperfect state, he did truly and 
substantially fulfil this character. 

Modest and unassuming, he never put 
himself in the fure-ground, or affected 
superiority, or assumed importance ; 
and though by the suffrages of his 
brethren he was exalted to office among 
them, he was content to occupy the 
lowest room, and to be the least of all 
and the servant of all. He was chosen 
not for his rank, for he pretended to 
none ; not. for his affluence, for he had 
none to recommend him; but for hi, 
sterling qualilies, his gifts and his graces 

Humble and /owly in spirit, he never 
wounded any by haughty airs, by scorn- 
fol looks, and unseemly behaviour. 
Warm hearted. and affectionate, he 
was formed for frien ship, and, as far 
as his opportunities extended, evinced 
its steadfastness, generosity, and un- 
selfish devotion. He dealt little in 
profession, much in the unequivocal 
authentic deed. 

_ He was a man of a sound judgment 
in matters pertaining to the church. 
Courteous in forming an opinion, and 
more cautious in expressing it ;, yet when 
called on, it was an opinion so well 
weighed and matured, that it was 
always worth having, and worth heeding 

So far as motives are developed to 
human inspection, there is good reason 
to believe that love to Christ, love to 
liis brethren and sisters in the faith, 
love to the household of God, and to 

_ all mankind, was the predominant prin- 
ciple, and. the governing spring of his 
conduct, in relation to the pastor and 
the flock among whom he had his con- 
versation. 

He was independent in his spirit; he 
thonght for himself; he was not a man 
to cringe to human authority in the 
province of religion; but he was not 
at all dictatorious or overbearing. Bold, 
without presumption; faithful, without 
rudeness; and firm without obstinacy. 
In all the intercourse we held with him, 
Hie studied the things that make for 
peace, and the things whereby one may 
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Though a deacon, he 
was no Lord Deacon, a title to which 


edify ‘another. 


some of our churches, I bless God 

not this, have been compelled to give to 
certain of their officers who, like Dio- 
trepbes, i iall things love tou have the 
pre-eminence. He knew when tospeak 

and when to be silent; when to act, and 
when to be quiet; was always ready to 
serve, but withont officiousness ; to at- 
tend to useful suggestions for the general 
good, without lending an open ear to 
the petulant remonstances of every com- 
plainant, and the hasty recommendations 
of every lover of innovation. I owe it 
to the Master whom [ serve to acknow- 
ledge, that, in every view your departed 
officer was a comfort to me in the work 
of the Lord. There was about him an 
honest frankness, a nice and delicate 
perception of propriety which no rules 
can give, and no language define; a 
warmth of regard, a spirit of fervent. 
piety, and willing activity, which, as: 
they were highly appreciated by me 
while he lived, have formed for him an 
inscription on the tablet of my hearé 
more lasting than marble, yea, impe- 
rishable as mind; I cannot frame a bet- 
ter wish for all the churches of Jesus, 
that they may be blessed with such offi- 
cers in the administration of their secu- 
lar affairs as was John Holgate. 

In the Bible Society, he found an. 
object peculiarly calculated to attract 
and attach his heart. Many of you 
know fhe valuable assistance he rendered 
to the St. Mary Néwington Association,. 
as a Committee-man, and one of the 
Secretaries; how greatly he contribated 
to the interests of Quarterly Conference 
in the Borough of Southwark, and how 
acceptable, well-timed, and modest were 
his suggestions at the meétings of the 
Southwark Adxiliary Committee, Seve- 
ral of the Reports of the Association 
were the production of his pen, and 
they remain to prove the good sense, 
the good feeling, and, in some passages, 
the accurate and elegant composition he 
brought into this field of benevolent 
exertion. It is surprising to many of 
us how. he accomplished so much with 
so little leisuré. For the duties of his 
civil office were never neglected. The 
respected principals, and his fellow-la- 
bourers in duty, who Have shown the 
kindest concern and sympathy in the 
sorrows of hiis bereaved and desolated 
family, ate forwatd to attest that he 
was ever at his poit, ever to be de- 
pended on, and highly regarded by his 
daily associates. That in the midst of 
these public engagements he walked 
with God, and communed with his 
own heart, is evident from his private: 
papers, 
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It has been the custom of many ex- 
cellent people of both sexes to keep a 
diary, in which they have noted down 
the particulars of their own experience, 
and the diversified events of Providenee 
around them ; and there can be no ques- 
tion but much benefit must arise to the 
individual from such a practice, if his in- 
tentions are sincere; if his heart be 
right with God, and if he be resolved to 
deal honestly with his own conscience, 
not sparing his many foibles and short 
comings, but placing them up as beacons 
for his caution in future years. About 
fourteen years ago I kept one, and had 
done so for some years before ; but when 
I got married I destroyed it, in fact I 
could not bear to contemplate the picture 
I had drawn of myself, nor especially 
could I bear another to inspect it. I 
think I did very wrong, and the re- 
solution I took was entirely the result of 
pride. By the blessing of God I intend 
to resume it, and to mark down the gra- 
cious dealings of God with niy soul; 
and, as far as my evil heart of unbelief 
will suffer me, record his Providences 
and his grace. And do thou, O God, 
give me uprightness of intention, enable 
nie to deal honestly and truly with my 
immortal soul. Give me the aids of thy 
Holy Spirit, that I may be enabled 
clearly to trace thy hand in every dis- 

nsation. Search me, O God, and 

now my heart; try me and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 

way everlasting. 27th Sept. 1824. 

“T find whenever I am left alone, and 
there is nothing particularly pressing 
upon my mind, that it immediately re- 
verts to God, and experiences more real 
delight, in what, I trust I may without 
presumption call communion with him, 
than in any other subject ; indeed, in 
the midst of my severest troubles, I 
have felt myself almost involuntarily 
drawn to God ; and blessed be his name, 
have been generally enabled there to 
lay my barthen; but I am so ungrate- 
ful. I do not devote myself so com- 
pletely to him asI ought. I donot speak 
for God I feel as if I could not. ‘ Open 
thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew 
forth thy praise.’ Remove far from me 
all false shame, and give me boldness, 
without presumption ; courage, without 
rashness; and zeal according to know- 
ledge ; enable me to count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus, my Lord.—28th Sept. 
1824. 

* Man is a strange compound ; the union 
lietween the soul and the body is so inti- 
mate, and the effects of the animal sys- 
tem wpon the intellectual and moral pow- 
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ers, are so powerful, that it would’ some 
times almost appear that the superior was 
subordinated to the inferior; I find, by 
uniform experience, that the more the ani- 
mal part of me is indulged in that propor- 
tion, nay, I think in a mach greater pro-- 
portion, the intellectual and moral part of 
me is deadened and rendered inactive as 
respects all the pu 8 of real existence, 
for what is life without intellect? The 
beast that grazes in the meadow has de- 
cidedly the advantage over man. And 
what is animal or intellectual existence 
without a moral being? A compound of 
enjoyment and wretchedness ; but so im- 
perfect the enjoyment, imbittered by the 
_——— discrimination of intellect, that 
to be a man, is to be a wretch undone. 
But the grace of God sets all this right, 
the untuned harp breathes melody, and 
the discordant principles im man, are 
brought into harmonious accordance with 
the purposes of God, and. by an inevitable 
consequence, happiness to himself. Sanc- 
tify me by my truth, thy word is truth ! 
Oct 2, 1824. 

“* Nov. 7. I feel at this time very great 
need of divine direction; I have been 
highly privileged ; my enjoyments have 
been of the highest order ; and I antici- 
pate some trial or other of a grievous 
nature. It is no small cross to have one’s 
good intentions misunderstood and mis- 
represented ; I hope and pray that in this, 
as in all things, I shall have grace given 
me to copy my Saviour’s example, who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not, but 
committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously.” 

A few weeks ago, it pleased God to 
visit his house with an infectious fever, 
under which most of his children labour- 
ed, some in a mitigated, others in an ag- 
gravated form. ere was a new and 

ainful trial of his faith and patience, but 
fre bore it with fortitude ai sarees 
submission, sharing with his beloved com- 
panion the toils and dangers of the sick 
chamber ; wares his suffering babes 
by night, and tending and nursing them 
by day. Apprehensive of communicatin 
contagion to others, he confined himsel: 
closely, too closely, alas! from business 
and the sanctuary of God, where he wish- 
ed to be ; and I doubt not that his extra- 
ordinary and anxious attention to his be- 
loved children, in seeking the restoration 
of their health, and the preservation of 
their lives, occasioned the sacrifice of his 
own. He died the victim of relative af- 
fection. The Tuesday before his own 
dissolution, the grave received the re- 
mains of his youngest child, a blooming 
engaging infant of eight months old. This 
babe preceded him, as a vestal harbinger, 
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into the eternal rest, and though his 
heart bled sadly and sorrowfully, yet he 
was enabled to say, ‘‘ The Lord gave,” &c. 
He flew to his Bible, besought mercy and 
grace to help in this time of need, and 
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friend, ‘ There it the sympathising hus- 
band, the tender father, the patient 
nurse, the gentleman, and the Christian. 

Who could have imagined that in eight 
days after the notification of this event, 


he shonld have followed the infant whom 





endeavonred to tranquillize and fi 
the minds of those who felt the wound as 
he did. 

When I called upon him, after this 
stroke, O! it was delightful to witness how 
through his weeping eye the sentiments 
of profound submission beamed upon the 
bystanders. ‘ if,” said he to his pastor, 
‘+a man of large estate and fortune, had 
formed an affection for this babe, and bad 
carried him far away, to educate and pro- 
vide for him, and to make him his heir in 
a distant land—thongh his mother and I 
should have felt a struggle at parting, 
should we not have consented to the ar- 
rangement with acquiescence and grati- 
tude? How much more, when the Fa- 
ther of all has called him to his bosom, his 
ki m, his throne ! 

note he wrote to apprize me of his 
loss, will serve jas a specimen of his en- 
lightened understanding, and his affec- 
tionate heart, under this bereaving pro- 
vidence. 

‘* My dear and Rev. Sir—As you intima- 
ted it might be the case, so it has occured, 
the great and blessed Arbiter of all events 
has seen fit to pluck one of the pleasant 
flowers out of our garden; our infant son 
was taken from our a and jour em- 
braces at seven o’clock this morning ; the 
little darling had maintained a severe 
struggle for the last few days, and we had 
hopes, as there was eve indication, suc- 
cessfully so; the immediate cause of his 


sufferings and his death appears to have. 


been from his teething, which was no 
doubt made much more trying from the 
previous attack of the fever; but it was 
the will of our divine Lord and Master 
that this little idol should be removed, for 
he was a most delightful child, too fair to 
bloom in a world like this, and too much 
loved to be safely trusted to our hands. 
1 trust, and I think I can with confidence 
say, that our united exclamation is, ‘the 
will of the Lord be done.’ May we all 
meet together in those bright realms of 
, where the pang of separation 
shall be unknown, and where all that is 
beautiful and all that is pleasant shall 
bloom around us in one perpetual spring : 
where, no doubt, our sweet and lovely 
babe now for ever dwells. 
Y my dearest Friend, 
With most grateful regards, 
J. Hore ate.” 


“ Albany Road, 27th Nov. 1829.” 
His medical attendant observed to a 


he had so fondly nursed and cherished in- 
to the invisible state. Yet so it was, the 
same fever, from whose fell grasp he had 
sought to rescue his family, attacked him, 
and laid him low. It seemed to have 
come upon him in a mild and gentle form, 
but it fastened on the vital parts of his 
frame, and terminating in affusion upon 
the heart, carried him off, at length, with 
Jess than a minute’s warning! He had 
complained of oppression, uneasiness, and 
pain, in the region of the chest ; for a few 
hours, had just been reading in his Greek 
Testament, his inseparable companion, 
when he sank under the influence of syn- 
cope, struggled for a moment and expired. 
One of rm at st in office called to en- 
quire after his health, at 10 minutes after 
the event, and saw him extended on his 
floor, a lifeless corpse. Thus lived and 
died our much lamented friend, snatched 
from a numerous family, from the pur- 
suits of business, and from the church of 
God on earth, in the 43rd year of his age, 
to join the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, to unite in the everlasting song, and 
to rest in ihe embrace of Jesus. ‘ Be ye 
therefore also ready, for ye know not the 
day nor the honr, when the Son of Man 
cometh.” 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Never has it been our mournful duty 
to record in one number of our work, 
so many affecting bereavements as we 
have now to communicate to our readers. 
These excellent and honoured individuals 
whose deaths we have to announce, were 
valued, not only by their respective con- 
nections, but by the religious public at 
large; and we have to deplore, in their 
removal, the loss of correspondents and 
friends, who, by their influence or their 
pen, greatl | owe the interests of 
this journal. May a double portion of 
their spirit rest on their successors. 

Died, on the 3d of the last month, 
at the age of fifty-four years, the 
Reverend Wititam Harais, LL.D., 
late Theological and Hebrew Tutor of 
Highbury College, and Pastor of the 
Independent Church at Stoke Newing- 
ton. The former office he had filled 
with exemplary diligence and great use- 
fulness for twelve years, and there is 
reason to suppose, that his zealous and 


indefatigable attention to the duties of 
that arduous and most important situa- 
tion, was the means of 


astening his 
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removal to that rest into which he has 
now entered. His constitution, which 
was never very strong, had for several 
years been considerably impaired by 
close application to pears A and the la- 
borious discharge of public duties ; but 
for many months preceding his death, 
his health had been visibly and rapidly 
on the decline, occasioned, probably in 
no small degree, by exposure to incle- 
ment weather, during bis constant and 
invariably punctual attendance at the 
College, through the whole of the last 
winter, in addition to the exertion 
which the preparation of a new and ex- 
tensive course of lectures, in conse- 
quence of a resolution of the Committee 
to enlarge the course and. extend the 
term of study, had previously required. 

His last illness was long and painful. 
His sufferings during the latter stages 
of it were great, and at times very 
severe ; but through the whole, his re- 
signation to the will of God was pecu- 
liarly striking. ‘The state of his mind 
was, with scarcely a single interruption, 
eminently peaceful and serene. Soentirely 
was his own will absorbed in that of his 
heavenly Father, that even the prospect 
of leaving his large family, whom he ten- 
derly loved, with very inadequate means 
of support, was not suffered to disturb 
his tranquillity. He cheerfully surren- 
dered them into the hands of that com- 
passionate Saviour, whom he had loved 
and served, and into whose immediate 
and blissful presence he longed to be 
admitted, In reference to the issue and 
event of his disorder, concerning which, 
some weeks before his death, there was 
considerable uncertainty, he seemed to 
have neither wishes nor fears, but com- 
mitted hsmself entirely to the disposal 
of Him, whom it was the chief desire of 
his heart to *¢ glory in his body, whether 
by lite or by death.” In his dying expe- 
rience was remarkably verified, that 
gracious declaration, ** Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” 

By the removal of Dr. Harris, the 
members of the church and congrega- 
tion at Newington have lost a faithful 
and affectionate pastor, and a tender 
and sympathizing friend ; the students 
of Highbury College, an able tutor, and 
a kind and judicious adviser, and all 
who had the privilege of acquaintance 
with him, a pattern in many of the most 
lovely and interesting features of the 
Christian character, of social virtue and 
personal excellence. His funeral took 
place at Bunhill Fields, on Monday, the 
1ith January. The City Road Chapel 
was kindly lent for the devotional and 
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funeral exercises, which were conducted 
by Rev. R. Halley, Rev. Dr. Hender- 
son, and the Rev. George Clayton, who 
gave an impressive address, Although 
the weather was extremely severe, yet 
the attendance was large, and proved 
how greatly he was respected by the 
friends and Students of Highbury Col- 
lege. and the public at large. 

We have received an intimation, that 
it is the intention of some of Dr. 
Harris’s friends, to make an appeal on 
the behalf of his surviving family, to 
the kindness and liberality of the Chris- 
tian public, and we doubt not, that 
such an appeal will receive the atten- 
tion which it well deserves, as we are 
sure that the peculiarly distressing cir- 
cumstauces in which his widow and 
nine children are placed by this mourn- 
ful event, will excite feelings of deep 
sympathy and interest in the hearts of 
all our readers. 

On Monday, the 11th of January, at 
Manchester, died the Rev. Wituiam 
Rosy, for 35 years the beloved and ho- 
noured pastor of the Congregational 
Church, at Grosvenor Street Chapel, in 
that town. This excellent minister has 

ually declined in health and energy 
‘or the last twelve months, but was not 
compelled entirely to suspend his minis- 
terial labours on the Sabbath, till the Lord’s 
day before he died. On the morning of 
Friday, being New Year's-day, he at- 
tended the prayer-meeting, and keenly 
felt the severity of the season. On the 
following Sabbath he administered the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper with 
difficulty, and in the evening preached 
his 35th annnal sermon to the young 
— of his congregation. He had 
een urged not, but his heart was set 
upon it. It was his last work, and when 
it was done, he said in the words of his 
Lord, ** It is finished !” He was carried 
home in a sedan chair, and never left his 
house after. He came down stairs, how- 
ever, as usual, through the week, but on 
Lord’s day, the 10th, he kept his bed, 
and the next morning he rested from his 
labours. His death was so calm and 
aceful, that those who watched around 
is ogre could not tell the precise time 
of his departure. His lips and eyes 
seemed closed in peaceful slumber; 
there were none of the usual indications 
of approaching death; only the respi- 
ration became less and less, till it ceased 
to be perceived. Even his medical at- 
tendant could not believe that he was 
dead, until he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and found that its pulsations had 
ceased for ever. ‘*Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 
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On W , the 20th, the funeral 
of this holy man took place, and although 
the weather was extremely unfavourable, 
the snow falling heavily during the whole 
morning, accompanied with a violent 
wind, yet the concourse of ie was 
immense, and intense feeling was display - 
ed by the sorrowing multitudes. The 
spacious chapel in Grosvenor Street was 
crowded to excess, with an audience in 
mourning attire.. The funeral procession 
moved from Mr. Roby’s house, which is 
-but a short distance, headed by the four 
beadles of Manchester, in their official 
dresses, and attended by about fifty 
clergyman and gentlemen, including those 
of theEpiscopal as well as of the Dissenting 
Churches. The Rev. J. A Coombes, Rey. 
Mr Priddie, and Rev. Mr. Ely, engaged 
in the devotional parts of the service, and 
the Rev. Dr. Raffles delivered the fune- 
ral oration, which was most powerful and 
effective : the beloved remains of this 
faithful man of God were deposited in the 
adjacent cemetery. The Rev. Robert 
MAll, M.A. ached the funeral ser- 
mon on the f lowing Sabbath, which we 
trast will be published. 

On the 13th of January, after some 
months of declining health, the Rev. 
Cuaries ATKINSON, of Ipswich, ter- 
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minated a course’ of devoted, useful, 
and honourable labour in the ministry of 
the Gospel. With truth it may be said, 
never was a man more generally re- 
spected, or a minister more justly be- 
loved. His remains were committed to 
the silent tomb in the cemetery belonging 
to the Congregation in Tacket Street, 
over whom he had presided for thirty- 
eight years, his funeral being attended 
by the evangelical ministers of all deno- 
minations in the town; when a very 
impressive and suitable address was de- 
delivered by the Rev. Isaac Sloper, of 
Beccles. 

Died, on Wednesday, January 20th, 
after a short ililness, and in the vigour 
of his days, Mr. J. A. Brown, of Bou- 
verie Street, Fleet Street, Secretary to 
the Philo- Judzan Society, and author of 
several works connected with the inter- 
pretation of prophecy. 

Died, on the 20th ult. at his house, 
Palmer’s Terrace, Islington, in the 55th 
year of his age, the Rev. RicHarD 
Bowne, last surviving son of the Rev. 
James Bowden, of Tooting, and Pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Hollo- 
way Chapel. Mr. B.’s health gradually 
declined for some months past. His 
end was peace. 
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The 


t pressure of important Intelligence has compelled us.to defer our “Short 


Notices” “ American Monthly Record” till the next. 

The Rev. W. Orme has received £50. from G.G. as a donation to the Paisley 
Society, for Gaelic Missions tothe Highlands and Islands of Scotland, which he hag 
yemitted according to the wishes of the benevolent but unknown donor. 
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